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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 
THE NATIONAL CRISIS. 

Latter-day Pamphlets.—Edited by Thomas Car- 
lyle. No.1. The Present Time. Chapman 
and Hall. 

Tus is an extraordinary book. We know not 

whether the strange style ——— a mysterious 

force to the thoughts, and makes that seem won- 
derful which is only common, or whether there is 
really a marvellous power in the ideas, indepen- 
dent of the language ; but certain it is that the 

« eternities,” “ significances,” ‘‘God Almighties,” 

“ shams,” entities,” “ phantasms,” “ devils,” “ uni- 

verses,” “eternal laws,’’ “eternal voices,” 

“ chaoses,” “histrio-kings,” “ God’s Facts,” and 

we know not how many new and peculiar verbal 

combinations, sometimes puzzle the understand- 
ing, and at all times so dazzle the sense that dis- 
tinctness is not the immediate result, and the 
mind swims in a sort of blaze, as the sight does 
when a strong light is suddenly let in upon the 
eyes which have been for a while in darkness. Be 
this as it may, however, there is a singular vigour 
iin this production which will cause it to be read 
and commented upon from one end of the Island 
tothe other, and no doubt across the Atlantic 
also. To translate it for the continent will be no 
easy task, but we dare say it will find its way at 
bgpinte French and German. 

ferring to an incidental remark on Carlyle’s 

writings, quoted in the biography of David Scutt, 
under our head of “ Fine Arts” (see farther on), 
we shall endeavour to afford some idea of this his 
new onslaught at the New Era, which is, perhaps, 
more vigorous (in the same manner) than any of 
his preceding publications. He runs a-muck at 
almost every body and every thing—at Kings and 
Reformers, at Royal Governments and Republics, 
at Constitutions and Revolutions, at Parliaments 
and Anarchies, at Protectionists and Communists, 
at Whigsand Tories, at Free Traders and Chartists, 
and Roman Catholics, and Puseyites, and English 
Episcopalians, and Voluntaryists,and Monopolists, 
and Poor Laws, and Mammon Worship. At 
these, and as many other phases of social condition 
as could be brought into category, he rails and 
strikes in his own fashion, and demolishes, as a | 
Malay would his victims, with creese in hand and 
desperation in purpose. By this means most are 
scathed, and some murdered outright. For ex- 
ample, the broad sweep of near approaching deso- 
lation is prophesied in the foreground. For we 
are told that— 

“In the days that are now passing over us, 
even fools are arrested to ask the meaning of 
them; few of the generations of men have seen 
more impressive days. Days of endless calamity, 
disruption, dislocation, confusion worse con- 
founded: if they are not days of endless hope, 
too, then they ‘are days of utter despair. For 
itis uot a small hope that will suffice, the ruin 

ing clearly, either in action or.in prospect, uni- 
versal. There must be a new world, if there is 
fo be any world at all. That human things in 
on Europe can ever return to the old sorry rou- 

®, and proceed with any steadiness or continu- 
ance there; this small hope is not now a tenable 
one. These days of universal death must be days 
of universal newbirth, if the ruin is not to be total 
nd final! It is a Time to make the dullest man 
consider; and ask himself, Whence he came? 
hither he is bound?—A veritable ‘ New Era,’ 













Aad how has this impending universal ruin 
been brought on? The silly reforming Pope set 
about rulifig according to the “ Law of Veracity,” 
and Mr. Carlyle observes— 

“ An alarming business, that of governing in 
the throne of St. Peter by the rule of veracity! 
By the rale of veracity, the so-called throne of 
St. Peter was openly declared, above three hun- 
dred years ago, to be a falsity, a huge mistake, a 
pestilent dead carcass, which this Sun was weary 
of. More than three hundred years ago, the 
throne of St. Peter received peremptory judicial 
notice to quit; authentic order, registered in 
Heaven’s chancery, and since legible in the hearts 
of all brave men, to take itself away,—to begone, 
and let us have no more to do with it and its de- 
lusions and impious deliriums;—and it has been 
sitting every day since, it may depend upon it, at 
its own peril withal, and will have to pay exact 
damages yet for every day it has so sat. Law of 
veracity? What this Popedom had to do by the 
law of veracity, was to give up its foul galvanic 
life, an © fence to gods and men: honestly to die, 
and get :‘self buried! 

“Far ‘rom this was the thing the poor Pope 
undertook in regard to it;—and yet, on the 
whole, it was essentially this too. ‘ Reforming 
Pope?’ said one of our acquaintance, often in 

ose week:; ‘Was there ever such a miracle? 
ésbout to break up that huge impesthume too, by 
“curing” it? Turgot and Necker were nothing 
to this. God is great; and when a scandal is to 
end, brings some devoted man to take charge of 
it in hope, not in despair !’—But cannot he reform? 
asked many simple persons;—to whom our friend 
in grim banter would reply: ‘Reform a Pope- 
dom,—hardly. A wretched old kettle, ruined 
from top to bottom, and consisting mainly now of 
foul grime and rust: stop the holes of it, as your 
antecessors have been doing, with temporary 
putty, it may hang together yet a while; begin 
to hammer at it, solder at it, to what you call 
mend and rectify it,—it will fall to sherds, as sure 
as rust is rust; go all into nameless dissolution,— 
and the fat in the fire will be a thing worth look- 
ing at, poor Pope!’——-So accordingly it has 
proved. The poor Pope, amid felicitations and 
tar-barrels of various kinds, went on joyfully for 
a season: buthe had awakened, he as no other man 
could do, the sleeping elements; mothers of the 
whirlwinds, conflagrations, earthquakes. Ques- 
tions not very soluble at present, were even sages 
and heroes set to solve them, began everywhere 
with new emphasis to be asked. Questions which 
all official men wished, and almost hoped, to post- 
pone till Doomsday. Doomsday itself had come; 
that was the terrible truth!— 

“For, sure enough, if once the law of veracity 
be acknowledged as the rule for human things, 
there will not anywhere be want of work for the 
reformer; in very few places do human things 
adhere quite closely to that law!” 

Were Monarchs any wiser than the Pope? No! 
The Sicilian revolt ensued and France caught the 
conflagration, which speedily spread over Italy 
and Germany. 

‘Everywhere immeasurable Democracy rose 
monstrous, loud, blatant, inarticulate as the voice 
of Chaos. Everywhere the Official holy-of-holies 
was scandalously laid bare to dogs and the pro- 
fane:—Enter, all the world, see what kind of 
Official holy it is. Kings everywhere, and reign- 








0 the foolish as well as to the wise.” 
214.) 









ing persons, stared in sudden horror, the voice of 


the whole world bellowing in their ear, ‘ Begone, 
ye imbecile hypocrites, histrios not heroes! Off 
with you, off!’—and, what was peculiar and-nota~_ 
ble in this year for the first time, the Kings all 
made haste to go, as if exclaiming, ‘ We are poor 
histrios, we sure enough;—did you want heroes? 
Don’t kill us; we couldn’t help it!’ Not one of 
them turned round, and stood upon his Kingship, 
as upon a right he could afford to die for, or to 
risk his skin upon; by no manner of means. 
That, I say, is the alarming peculiarity at pre- 
sent. Democracy, on this new occasion, finds all 
Kings conscious that they are but Pleyactors. 
The miserable mortals, enacting their High Life 
Below Stairs, ee faith only a this Universe 
ma. aps be all a phantasm and h risis,— 
replies. = Constable of the Destinies suddenly 
enters : ‘Scandalous Phantasms, what do you 
here? Are “ solemnly constituted Impostors” 

the proper. Kings of men? Did you think the 
Life of Man was.a grimacing dance of apes? To 

be led always by the squeak of your palty fiddle? 

Ye miserable, this Universe is not an upholstery 

Puppet-play, but a terrible God’s Fact; and you, 

I think,—had not you better be gone!’ They 
fled precipitately, some of them with what we may 
call an exquisite ignominy,—in terror of the 
treadmill er werse. And very where the people, 
oy the populace, take the#mok 1 government upoy 

themselves ; and open ‘kinglessness,” what we 
call anarchy,—how happy if it be anarchy plus a 

street-constable!—is everywhere the order of the 

day. Such was the history, from Baltic to Medi- 

terranean, in Italy, France, Prussia, Austria, 

from end to end of Europe, in those March days 
of 1848. Since the destruction of the old Roman 
Empire by inroad of the Northern Barbarians, I 

have known nothing similar. 

«And so, then, there remained no king in Eu~ 
rope; no King except the Public Haranguer, ha- 
ranguing on barrelhead, in leading-article ; or 
getting himself aggregated into a National Par- 
liament to harangue. And for about four months 
all France, and to a great degree all Europe, 
rough-ridden by every species of delirium, except 
happily the murderous for most part, was a wel- 
tering mob, presided over by M. de Lamartine at 
the Hotel-de-Ville; a most cloquent fair-spoken 
literary gentleman, whom thoughtless persons 
took for a prophet, priest, and heaven-sent evan- 
gelist, and whom a wise Yankee friend of mine 
discerned to be properly ‘the first stump-orator 
in the world, standing too on the highest stump, 
—for the time.’ A sorrowful spectacle to men of 
reflection, during the time he lasted, that poor M. 
de Lamartine; with nothing in him but melodious 
wind and soft sowder, which he and others took 
for something divine and not diabolic! Sad 
enough; the eloquent latest impersonation of 
Chaos-come-again; able to talk for itself, and 
declare persuasively that it is Cosmos! How- 
ever, you have but to wait a little, in such cases; 
all balloons do and must give up their gas in the 
pressure of things, and are collapsed in asufficiently 
wretched manner before long.” 

And on these premises the author proceeds to 
denounce and argue :— 

“For universal Democracy, whatever we may 
think of it, has declared itself as an inevitable 
fact of the days in which we live; and he who has 
any chance to instruct, or lead, in his days must 
begin by admitting that: new street-barricades, 





and new auarchies, still more scandalous if still 
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less sanguinary, must return and again return, | 
till governing persons everywhere know and ad- 
mit that. Democracy, it may be said everywhere, 
is here:—for sixty years now, ever since the 

d or First French Revolution, that fact has 
oe terribly announced to all the world; in mes- 
sage after message, some of them very terrible 
indeed; and now at last all the world ought really 
to believe it. That the world does believe it; 
that even Kings now as good as believe it, and 
know, or with just terror surmise, that they are 
but temporary phantasm Playactors, and that 
a is the grand, alarming, imminent and 
indisputable Reality: this, among the scandalous 
phases we witnessed in the last two years, is a 
phasis full of hope: a sign that we are advancing 
closer and closer to the very Problem itself, which 
it will behove us to solve or die;—that all fighting, 
and campaigning, and coalitioning in regard to 
the existence of the Problem, is hopeless and 
superfluous henceforth. The gods have appointed 
it so; no Pitt, nor body of Pitts or mortal 
creatures can ng it otherwise. Democracy, 
sure enough, is here: one knows not how long it 
will keep hidden underground even in Russia;—- 
and here in England, though we object to it reso- 
lutely in the form of street-barricades and insur- 
rectionary pikes, and decidedly will not open 
doors to it on those terms, the tramp of its mil- 
lion feet is on all streets and thoroughfares, the 
sound of its bewildered thousandfold voice is in 
all writings and speakings, in all thinkings, and 
modes, and activities of men: the soul that does 
not now, with hope or terror, discern ?t, is not the 
one we address on this occasion. What is Demo- 
cracy; this huge inevitable Product of the Des- 
tinies, which is everywhere the portion of our 
Europe in these latter days? There lies the 
question for us. Whence comes it, this universal 
big black Democracy; whither tends it; what is 
the meaning of it? A meaning it must have, or 
it would not be here. If we com find the right 
meaning of it, we may, wisely submitting or wise- 
ly resisting and controlling, still hope to live in 
the midst of it; if we cannot find the right mean- 
ing, if we find only the wrong or no meaning in 
it, to live will not be possible!—The whole social 
wisdom of the Present Time is summoned, in the 
name of the Giver of Wisdom, to make clear to 
itself, and lay deeply to heart with an eye to 
strenuous valiant practice and effort, what the 
meaning of this universal revolt of the European 
Populations, which calls itself Democracy, and 
decides to continue permanent, may be.” 

Mr. Carlyle scoffs at the remedies proposed by 
Cobden, Walmsley, and O’Connor prescribers. 

“ Alas!” he exclaims, “it is sad enough that 
Anarchy is here; that we are not permitted to 
regret its being here,—for who that had, for this 
divine Universe, an eye which was human at all, 
could wish that Shams of any kind, especially that 
Sham-Kings should continue? No: at all costs, 
it is to be prayed by all men that Shams may 
cease. Good Heavens, to what depths have we 
got, when this to many a man scems strange! 
Yet strange to many a man it does seem; and to 
many a solid Englishman, wholesomely digesting 
his pudding among what are called the cultivated 
classes, it seems strange exceedingly; a mad ig- 
norant notion, quite heterodox, and big with mere 
ruin. He has been used to decent forms long 

- since fallen empty of meaning, to plausible modes, 
solemnities grown ceremonial,—what you in your 
iconoclast humour call shams,—all his life long; 
never heard that there was any harm in them, 
that there was any getting on without them. Did 
not cotton spin itself, beef grow, and groceries 
and spiceries come in from the East and the 

- West, quite comfortably by the side of shams? 
Kings reigned, what they were pleased to call 
reigning; lawyers pleaded, bishops preached, and 
honourable members perorated; and, to crown 
the whole, as if it were all real and no skim 
there, did not scrip continue saleable, and the 


banker pay in bullion, or paper with a metallic 
basis? ‘The greatest sham, I have always 
thought, is he that would destroy shams.’ . . . 
‘Set up a Parliament,’ the Nations everywhere 
say, when the old King is detected to be a Sham- 


King, and hunted out or not; ‘set up a Parlia- 


liament; let us have suffrages, universal suffrages; 
and all either at once or by due degrees will be 
right, and a real Millenium come!’ Such is their 
way of construing the matter. Such, alas, is by 
no means my way of construing the matter; if it 
were, I should have had the —_— of remain- 
ing silent, and been without call to speak here. 
It is because the contrary of all this is deeply 
manifest to me, and appears to be forgotten by 
multitudes of my contemporaries, that I have had 
to undertake addressing a word to them. . . . 
If a Parliament, with suffrages and universal or 
any conceivable kind of suffrages, is the method, 
then certainly let us set about discovering the 
kind of suffrages, and rest no moment till we have 
gotthem. But it is possible a Parliament may 
not be the method! Possible the inveterate no- 
tions of the English People may have settled it 
as the method, and the Everlasting Laws of Na- 
ture may have settled it as not the method! Not 
the whole method; nor the method at all, if taken 
as the whole? Ifa Parliament with never such 
suffrages is not the method settled by this latter 
authority, then it will urgently behove us to be- 
come aware of that fact, and to quit such method; 
—we may depend upon it, however unanimous we 
by, every step taken in that direction will, by the 
Hternal Law of things, be ® step from improve- 
ment, not towards it. Not towards it, I say, if 
so! Unanimity of voting,—that will do nothing 
for usif so. Your ship cannot double Cape Horn 
by its excellent plans of voting. The ship may 
vote this and that, above decks and below, in the 
most harmonious exquisitely constitutional man- 
ner: the ship, to get round Cape Horn, will find a 
set of conditions already voted for, and fixed 
with adamantine rigour, by the ancient Elemental 
Powers, who are entirely careless how you vote. 
If you can, by voting or without voting, ascertain 
these conditions, and valiantly conform to them, 
you will get round the Cape: if you cannot,—the 
ruffian Winds will blow you ever back again; the 
inexorable Icebergs, dumb privy-councillors from 
Chaos, will nudge you with most chaotic ‘ admo- 
nition;’ you will be flung half-frozen on the Pata- 
gonian cliffs, or admonished into shivers by your 
iceberg councillors, and sent sheer down to Davy 
Jones, and will never get round Cape Horn at 
all! Unanimity on board ship;—yes, indeed, the 
ship’s crew may be very unanimous, which, doubt- 
less, for the time being, will be very comfortable 
to the ship’s crew, and to their Phantasm Captain, 
if they have one: but if the tack they unani- 
mously steer upon is guiding them into the belly 
of the Abyss, it will not profit them much!— 
Ships accordingly do not use the ballot-box at 
all; and they reject the Phantasm species of 
Captains: one wishes much some other Entities, 
—since all entities lie under the same rigorous 
set of laws,—could be brought to show as much 
wisdom, and sense at least of self-preservation, 
the first command of Nature. Phantasm Cap- 
tains with unanimous votings: this is considered 
to be all the law and all the prophets, at present. 
Historically speaking, I believe there 
was no Nation that could subsist upon Democracy. 
Of ancient Republics, and Demot and Populi, we 
have heard much; but it is now pretty well ad- 
mitted to be nothing to our purpose ;—a univer- 
sal-sufirage republic, or a general-suffrage one, or 
any but a most limited-suffrage one, never came 
to light, or dreamed of doing so. . . . . Of 
America it would ill beseem any Englishman, and 
me perhaps as little as another, to speak unkindly, 
to speak unpatriotically, if any of us even felt so. 
Sure enough, America is a great, and in many 
respects a blessed and hopeful phenomenon. Sure 





enough, these hardy millions of Auglosaxon men 





prove themselves worthy of their genealogy; 
with the axe and plough and hammer, if Dot yet 
with any much finer kind of implements, yy, 
triumphantly clearing out wide spaces, seedfid; 
for the sustenance and refuge of mankind, arengs 
for the future history of the world;—doing, ip 
their day and generation, a creditable and chee. 
ing feat under the sun. But as to a Model, 
public, or a model anything, the wise among then. 
selves know too well that there is nothing to ly 
said. Nay, the title hitherto to be a Comma. 
wealth or Nation at all, among the €6vor of thy 
world is, strictly considered, still a thing thy 
are but striving for, and indeed have not yet do 
much towards attaining. Their Constitution, 
such as it may be, was made here, not there; wa; 
over with them from the Old-Puritan Engl 
workshop, ready-made. Deduct what they c- 
ried with them from England ready-made,—ther 
common English Language, and that same (n- 
stitution, or rather elixir of constitutions, ther 
inveterate and now, as it were, inborn reverem 
for the Constable’s Staff; two quite imme 
attainments, which England had to spend mu 
blood, and valiant sweat of brow and braia, fe 
centuries long, in achieving;—and what ne 
elements of polity or nationhood, what noble nes 
phasis of human arrangement, or social devie 
worthy of Prometheus or of Epimetheus, yé 
comes to light in America? Cotton-crops ai 
Indian corn and dollars come to light; and half 
world of untilled land, where populations thi 
respect the constable can live, for the preset, 
without Government: this comes to light; andthe 
rofound sorrow of all nobler hearts, here ute 
ing itselftas silent patient unspeakable ennui, then 
coming out as vague elegiac wailings, that the 
is still next to nothing more. ‘ Anarchy plus s 
street-constable:’ that also is anarchic to me, atl 
other than quite lovely! I foresee too that, lig 
before the waste lands are full, the very ste 
constable, on these poor terms, will have bec 


impossible: without the waste lands, as here i} 


our Europe, I do not see how he could contite 
possible many weeks, Cease to brag to med 
America, and its model institutions and consti 
tions. To men jn their sleep there is 10 
granted in this world: nothing, or as good asm 
thing, to men that sit idly caucusing and 
boxing on the graves of their heroic ances 
saying, ‘It is well, it is well!’ Corn and bees 
are granted: not a very sublime boon, on sid 
conditions; a boon moreover which, on suck oo 
ditions, cannot last! No: America too wi bar 
to strain its energies, in quite other fashion the, 
this; to crack its sinews, and all but breski 
heart, as the rest of us have had to do, in the 
sandfold wrestle with the Pythons and mv 
demons, before it can become a habitation for te 
gods. America’s battle is yet to fight; and ® 
sorrowful though nothing doubting, will wish kt 
strength for it. New Spiritual Pythons, ple 
of them; enormous Megatherions, as ugly a3 ¥@ 
ever born of mud, loom huge and hideous out 
the twilight Future on America; and she © 
have her own agony, and her own victory, 
on other terms than she is yet quite aware’ 
Hitherto she but ploughs and hammers, in 4 
successful manner; hitherto, in spite of her ‘™ 


are to | 
with its 
hardly. 
busines 
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in this 
Leave-s 
and tak 
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goose with apple sauce,’ she is not much. ‘Ross 
goose with apple sauce for the poorest wor 
man:’ well, surely that is something,—thanls 
your respect for the street-constable, and to J 
continents of fertile waste land;—but that, ere 
if it could continue, is by no means enough}, 
is not even an instalment towards what W 
required of you. My friend, brag not yet of ¢ 
American cousins! Their quantity of we 
dollars, industry, and resources, I believe #% 
almost unspeakable; but I can by no means™ 
ship the like of these. What great humans 
what great thought, what great noble thing * 
one could worship, or loyally admire, has! 
been produced there? None; the Ame 
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cousins have yet done none of these things, 
‘What they have done?’ growls Smelfungus. 
tired of the subject: ‘They have doubled their 
population every twenty years. They have be- 

n, with a rapidity beyond recorded example, 

teen Millions of the greatest bores ever seen 
in this world before:—that, hitherto, is their feat 
in History !!—And so we leave them, for the pre- 
sent; and cannot predict the success of Demo- 
eracy, on this side of the Atlantic, from their 


example. 

So bad is the best; but we must hurry on. The 
Free principle is hugely ridiculed, and scouted as 
the cutting asunder of human relations wherever 
they are found grievous; free without bond or 
connection, but cash payments! The theme of 
wages is also dismissed with remarkable illustra- 
tions :— 

“Thirty thousand wretched women, sunk in 


that putrifying well of abominations; they have 
oozed in upon London, from the universal Stygian 
q ire of British industrial life ; are accumu- 
lated in the well of the concern, to that extent. 


British charity is smitten to the heart, at the lay- 
ing bare of such a scene ; passionately undertakes, 
by enormous subscription of money, or by other 
enormous effort, to redress that individual horror, 
asl and all men hope it may. But, alas, what 
next? This general well and cesspool once baled 
clean out to-day, will begin before night to fill 
itself anew. The universal Stygian quagmire is 
still there ; opulent in women ready to be ruined, 
andinmenready. Towards the same sad cess- 
pool will these waste currents of human ruin ooze 
and gravitate as heretofore ; except in draining 
the universal quagmire itself there is no remedy. 
‘And for that, what is the method ?’ ery many in 
anangry manner. To whom, for the present, I 
answer only, ‘Not emancipation, it would seem, 
my friends, not the cutting loose of human ties, 


something far the reverse of that ! Many things | 
have been written about shirtmaking ; but here | 


perhaps is the saddest thing of all, not written 





the shelf a little, and look out for something other | 
and farther. We have achieved British Liberty 
hundreds of years ago ; and are fast growing, on | 
the strength of it, one of the most absurd popu- | 
lations the Sun, among his great Museum of Ab- 
surdities, looks down upon at present.’ Curious 
enough : the model of the world just now is Eng- 
land and her Constitution ; all Nations striving 
towards it; poor France swimming these last 
sixty years in seas of horrid dissolution and _con- 
fusion, resolute to attain this blessedness of free 
voting, or to die in chase of it. Prussia too, solid 
Germany itself, has all broken out into crackling 
of musketry, loud pamphleteering and Frankfort 
parliamenting and palavering ; Germany too will 
scale the sacred mountains, how steep soever, and, 
by talisman of ballotbox, inhabit a political Ely- 
sium henceforth. All the Nations have that one 
hope. Very notable ; and rather sad to the 
humane onlooker. For it is sadly conjectured, 
all the Nations labour somewhat under a mistake 
as to England, and the causes of her freedom and 
her prosperous cotton-spinning ; and have much 
misread the nature of her Parliament, and the 
effect of ballotboxes and universal-suffrages there. 
What if it were because the English Parliament 
was from the first, and is only just now ceasing 
to be, a Council ofactual Rulers, real Governing 
Persons (called Peers, Mitred Abbots, Lords, 
Knights of the Shire, or howsoever called), ac- 
tually ruling each his section of the country,—and 
possessing (it must be said) in the lump, or when 
assembled as a Council, uncommon patience, de- 
voutness, probity, discretion and good fotrune,— 
that the said Parliament ever came to be good for 
much ? In that case it will not be easy to ‘imi- 
tate’ the English Parliament ; and the ballotbox 
and suffrage will be the mere bow of Robin Hood, 
which it is given to very few to bend, or shoot 





with to any perfection. And if the Peers become 
mere big Capitalists, Railway Directors, gigantic 
Hucksters, Kings of Scrip, without lordly quality, 
| or other virtue except cash ; and the Mitred Ab- 


anywhere till now, that I know of. Shirts by the | bots change to mere Able-Editors, masters of 
thirty thousand are made at twopence-halfpenny | Parliamentary Eloquence, Doctors of Political 
each ; and in the meanwhile no needlewoman, | Economy, and suchlike ; and all have to be elected 
distressed or other, can be procured in London | bya universal-suffrage ballotbox,—I do not see 


by any housewife to give, for fair wages, fair help 
in sewing. Ask any thrifty house-mother, high 
or low, and she will answer, In high houses and 
in low, there is the same answer : No real needle- 
woman, ‘distressed’ or other, has been found at- 
tainable in any of the houses I frequent. Ima- 
ginary needlewomen, who demand considerable 
wages, and have a deepish appetite for beer and 
viands. I hear of everywhere; but their sewing 
Proves too often a distracted puckering and botch- 
ing ; not sewing, only the fallacious hope of it, a 
ond imagination of the mind. Good sempstresses 
are to be hired in every village ; and in London, 
With its famishing thirty thousand, not at all, or 
ardly. Is not No-government beautiful in human 
business ? To such length has the Leave-alone 
principle carried it, by way of organising labour, 
in this affair of shirtmaking. Let us hope the 
ave-alone principle has now got its apotheosis, 
and taken wing towards higher regions than ours, 
to deal henceforth with a class of affairs more ap- 
propriate for it.  . : a ; ‘When 
shall we have done with all this of British Liberty, 
Voluntary Principle, Dangers of Centralisation, 
and the like? It is really getting too bad. For 
British Liberty, it seems, the people cannot be 
taught to read. British Liberty, shuddering to 
interfere with the rights of capital, takes six or 
eight millions of money annually to feed the idle 
sSourer whom it dare not employ. For British 
erty we live over poisonous cesspools, gully- 
Tains, and detestable abominations ; and omni- 
potent London cannot sweep the dirt out of itself. 
ey produces—what ? Floods of Han- 
ces ebates every year, and apparently little 
i —_— If these are the results of British 
rly, I, for one, move we should lay it on 





| 


how the English Parliament itself will long con- 

tinue sea-worthy ! Nay, I find England, in her 
own big dumb heart, wherever you come upon her 
in a silent meditative hour, begins to have dread- 
ful misgivings about it. The model of the world, 
then, is at once unattainable by the world, and not 
much worth attaining ?” 

From all these crying evils and threatenings of 
destruction, is there any chance of relief or salva- 
tion ? 

“ England (says our author), as I persuade my- 
self, still contains in it many kings ; possesses, as 
Old Rome did, many men not needing ‘ election’ 
to command, but eternally elected for it by the 
Maker himself. England’s one hope is in these, just 
now. They are among the silent, I believe ; mostly 
far away from platforms and public palaverings ; 
not speaking forth the image of their nobleness in 
transitory words, but imprinting it, each on his 
own little section of the world, in silent facts, in 
modest valiant actions, that will endure for ever- 
more. They must sit silent no longer, They are 
summoned to assert themselves ; to act forth, and 
articulately vindicate, in the teeth of howling mul- 
titudes, of a world too justly maddened into all 
manner of delirious clamours, what of wisdom 
they derive from God. England, and the Eternal 
Voices, summon them ; poor England never so 
needed them as now. Up, be doing everywhere: 
the hour of crisis is verily come! In all sections 
of English life, the godmade king is needed ; is 
pressingly demanded in most ; in some, cannot 
longer, without peril as of conflagration, be dis- 
pensed with. He, wheresoever he finds himself, 
can say, ‘Ifere too am I wanted; here is the 
kingdom I have to subjugate, and introduce God's 
Laws into,—God’s Laws, instead of Mammon’s 





and M‘Croudy’s, and the Old Anarch’s! Here is 
my work, here or nowhere.’—Are there many 
such, who will answer to thecall, in England? It 
turns on that, whether England, mailer crumb- 
ling in these very years and months, shall go 
down to the Abyss as her neighbours have all 
done, or survive to new grander destinies without 
solution of continuity! Probably the chief ques- 
tion of the world at present.” 

Whether this invocation can or will be an- 
swered, we know not: we are only exhibiting}the 
opinions of Thomas Carlyle. 

“ And surely (he adds}, on'the other hand, there 
is no lack of men needing to be commanded: the 
sad class of brother men whom we had to describe 
as ‘ Hodge’s emancipated horses,’ reduced to 
roving famine,—this too has in all countries de- 
veloped itself; and, in fatal geometrical progres- 
sion is ever more developing itself, with a rapi- 
dity which alarms every one. On this ground, 
if not on all manner of other grounds, it may be 
truly said, the ‘ Organisation of Labour’ (not 
organisable by the mad methods tried hitherto) is 
the universal vital Problem of the world. 

“To bring these hordes of outcast captainless 
soldicrs under due captaincy? This is really the 
question of questions; on the answer to which 
turns, among other things, the fate of all Govern- 
ments, constitutional and other,—the possibility 
of their continuing to exist, or the impossibility 
Captainlesss, uncommanded, these wretched out- 
cast ‘soldiers, since they cannot starve, must 
needs become banditti, street-barricaders,—de- 
stroyers of every Government that cannot put 
them under captains, and send them upon enter- 
prises, and in short render life human to them. 
Our English plan of Poor Laws, which we once 
piqued ourselves upon as sovereign, is evidently 
fast breaking down. Ireland, now admitted into 
the Idle Workhouse, is rapidly bursting it in 
pieces. That never was a ‘human’ destiny for 
any honest son of Adam; nowhere but in England 
could it have lasted at all; and now, with Ireland 
sharer in it, and the fulness of time come, it is as 
good as ended.” 

And he goes on,— 

“To whatever thing still calls itself by the 
name of Government, were it never so constitu- 
tional andimpeded by official impossibilities, allmen 
will naturally look for help, and direction what to 
do, in this extremity. Ifhelp or direction is not 
given; if the thing called Government merely drift 
and tumble to and fro, now hither, on the popular 
vortexes, like some carcass of a drowned ass, con- 
stitutionally put ‘at the top of affairs,’—popular 
indignation will infallibly accumulate upon it; 
one day, the popular lightning, descending forked 
and horrible from the black air, will annihilate 
said supreme carcass, and smite i¢ home to its 
native ooze again!—Your Lordship, this is too 
true, though irreverently spoken: indeed one 
knows not how to speak of it; and to me it is in- 
finitely sad and miserable, spoken or not!—Un- 
less perhaps the Voluntary Principle will still 
help us through? Perhaps this Irish leak, in such 
a rotten distressed condition of the Ship, with all 
the crew so anxious about it, will be kind enough 
to stop of itself?— 

“Dismiss that hope, your Lordship! Let all 
real and imaginary Governors of England, at the 
pass we have arrived at, dismiss for ever that fal- 
lacious fatal solace to their donothingism: of it- 
self, too clearly, the leak will never stop; by hu- 
man skill and energy it must be stopped, or there 
is nothing but the sea-bottom for us all!” 

An imaginary speech from the Government, utter 
ly unlike that delivered on Thursday, embodies the 
ideas we have indicated, and others we must leave 
to readers, and concludes this pamphlet, which, 
from the foregoing quotations, will, we think, be 
considered as justly meriting the description we 
have given, and the epithet we have bestowed,— 
* Extraordinary !!” Work for all, and sufficient 





provision for all who work, is the grand Panaces; 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 
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and the author deems both to be perfectly within 
the accomplishment of wise Rulers and just and 
wise rule. 








AMERICA, PAINTED BY A LADY. 
Hesperos: or, Travels in the West. 
Houston. 2 vols. Parker. 
“Hesprros” is a poetical and taking title. It 
‘ means America, and a star by any other name 
would not look as bright in the United States’ 
galaxy, to which the lone asterisk of Texas (to 
which the writer’s former work pertained) has 
been superadded. But even the common-place 
title of “‘ America” might have done to attract 
notice; for though we have had abundance of 
travels and publications respecting that country, 
there have been none (except Sir C. Lyell’s) very 
recently, and the interest which attaches to its 
continual growth and constant mutations must 
‘ always render accounts of it popular with the 
British public. 

Neither does it lose in the hands of Mrs. Hous- 
ton, whose antecedents render her views different 
from those of the masculine, the political, the 
scientific, the artistic, the disappointed, or the pro- 
fessional author. She is of another genus: ac- 
complished, accustomed to elegancies, and, to say 
the truth in a word, of the Fine Lady and Silver- 
fork class. Nevertheless, she traversed the Union 
for thousands of miles with Amazonian spirit; peg- 

_ ged away with two-pronged, and even single- 
pronged iron forks, concealed her disgusts, roughed 
it in steamers and wild “ Hoe-tels,” and put up 
with all sorts of inconveniences*and annoyances 
as bravely as if she had been a Washer or Char- 
woman. A taste of her quality in these respects 
may be acquired by her description of the hotel at 
Pittsburgh, and acomparison, by no means flatter- 
ing, and we do not think just, with very comfort- 
able inns in her own country. 

“ We did at last contrive to reach it, and were 
at once convinced that such an hotel would not 
have been out of place in the oldest and dirtiest 
manufacturing city in the world. It was a great 
wide-spreading, open-mouthed building, lighted 
from top to bottom with most unpleasantly-smel- 
ling gas, and noisy and bustling waiters and flip- 

ant chambermaids. We were shown into large 
lofty gloomy rooms, with dingy red curtains and 
carpets, and looking as if the dust and dirt, with 
which they were incrusted, had been accumu- 
lating on them for a century at least. Take that 
hotel altogether, it was the oldest looking thing 
of any kind I had yet seen in America, and so 
complete was the illusion contained in the vener- 
able sights, sounds, and smells of the place, that 
I found it difficult to believe I was actually in the 
new city of Pittsburgh on the Monongahala, and 
not in the ‘Hen and Chickens, or some such 
place in Birmingham or Leeds.” 

Our hosts of Birmingham and Leeds will hold 
such criteria to deserve the appellation of 
“ odious,” and Hens and Chickens throughout the 

‘land repel the unmerited scandal. But the pas- 
sage quoted will indicate the character of “ Hes- 
peros” throughout; and that being all we want with 
it, we “‘ progress’ at once across the Atlantic, and 
stop for an ice after our voyage. “ About a mile 
from Auburn (where) is ‘Fresh-pond,’ the magni- 
ficent lake of pure water to which the London 
world are so deeply indebted for its liberal 
supply of ‘ Wenham Ice,’ the clearest and most 
beautiful in the world. Itis a very pretty spot, 
and indebted to nature for many a rural charm 
and pleasant'prospect. The ice is cut into blocks, 
twenty-two inches square, by means of a machine 
invented expressly for the purpose, and called an 
‘ce-cutter. It is then packed in sawdust and sent 
all over the world.” Our author does not seem 
to be aware that by far the largest portion of it 
a is sold in London, is manufaetured on the 
ipot!! 

And now she begins those remarks to which 


By Mrs. 





we have alluded as the most novel on the subject; 
and as she passes the American ladies before 
“ the glass of fashion,” we shall address ourselves 
chiefly to these and other feminine traits as our 
examples of the work. Of Boston this is her 
sketch :— 

“T must confess, for my own part, that the 
great want I felt at Boston, was that of finding 
something, or somebody to laugh at, or failing 
that, to laugh with. But the thing was impossi- 
ble. Inever saw people so little curious about 
other folk’s matters, or so imperturbably and 
seriously engrossed with their own in my life. 
As for the table-d’héte dinner (alias ordinary), it 
was, without exception, the most gloomy banquet 
it was ever my bad fortune to assist at. Milk in 
glass jugs was placed by each guest, and the 
‘strong men,’ having bolted large quantities of 
the meat fit for them, washed it down with large 
draughts of the ‘ food for babes,’ and, as might 
be expected, seemed in no way enlivened thereby. 
After a very cursory examination (for we only 
dined twice at the ‘ ladies’ ordinary ’) of the com- 
ponent parts of the society assembled at the 
Pavilion Hotel, I decided that, far from being 
surprised at the want of life and good fellowship 
which they displayed, it would rather be more 
odd were it otherwise. What can possibly be ex- 
pected in the way of friskiness from the descen- 
dants of Englishmen, who had been transplanted 
to a soil and climate still more ungenial than their 
own, and whose children have been for two cen- 
turies exclusively occupied by business and mer- 
cantile affairs? What, I ask, could you expect 
from such a beginning but—a YANKEE? 

“ The ladies’ saloon was very fully occupied all 
the time we were in the hotel. It was a large, 
well-proportioned apartment, with a good many 
rocking-chairs sprinkled about, on which the 
fair occupants sat and swung themselves for 
hours together, after the manner of restless and 
uneasy parrots in their huge brazen rings. The 
young ladies looked just as deseuvres, and were 
quite as noisy and were very nearly as gaudy. I 
scarcely ever did more than look at them on my 
way to my own apartment, and I invariably saw 
them on the same chairs, and in the same attitudes, 
doing nothing, and apparently thinking as little. 
Some of, them were very pretty, and delicate- 
looking, and, moreover, would have been well- 
dressed, if they could have contented themselves 
with fewer colours. If I couldsummon up a wish 
about them, it would be, that they would pitch 
their voice in a lower key, and if possible not 
speak through their noses. Why is it, that, 
throughout ‘ the whole of this vast continent,’ the 
nasal twang should invariably prevail? I have 
given up trying to account for this peculiarity, 
and greatly fear I shall go to my grave without 
being enlightened on this interesting branch of 
physiology. I have heard that the same manner 
of speaking prevails in New Holland, in quite as 
remarkable a degree.” At Albany, the Tem- 
perance Hotel affords little satisfaction, though 
the rooms and toilet arrangements are worthy of 
England; and the writer branches out into 
national characteristics. 


says, “ summoned us to the dining saloon directly | The coercive system in America 
It was an immense room, con- | to be used even with their own c 


taining two long tables, and more than a hun- ' their earliest infancy the watchwo x 4 
| * equality,’ and ‘ fraternity,’ are understood, a 


after our arrival. 


dred people. The meal was a compound of din- 
ner, tea, and supper. Huge beefsteaks (I often 
wondered how they came to be so large, fer they 
looked like half-a-dozen fastened into one, flat- 
wise) smoked on a metal dish, with fire beneath 
it, and Mr. Delevan himself sat at the head of 
the table, and carved out gigantic lumps for his 
guests with incredible rapidity. The quantity 
and variety of other comestibles, including roast 
chickens, mutton-chops, sweetmeats, stewed 
oysters, eggs, and pumpkin pies, were as marvel- 
lous as the celerity with which it all disappeared 
from the surface of the table. As usual, it was 
all washed down with milk, and then each person 





pushed his chair back gratingly on the uncarpeted 
floor, put his quid into his mouth again, and 
walked off. The attendants were numerous, anj 


almost all ofsombre hue. Their dress contrasted | 


finely with the shining black of their com. 
plexions, being composed of snow-white vests ang 
pants; in our language, they were clothed jg 
white in the manner of waistcoats and panty 
loons. 

“ The ladies’ saloon is by many of the uninitiated 
supposed to be unapproachable ground, and quite 


sacred from the intrusion of the male species, | 


‘ No admission either on business or pleasure’ 
is supposed by some misguided travellers in 
America to be the motto of their reserved and 
exclusive ‘ females.’ I can, however, assure them 
to the contrary; and can venture to assert, thit 
even if gentlemen are not sufficiently provident of 
their own comfort to travel with a female relation, 
(in which case they become without questim 
asked honorary members of the ladies’ com 
munity) 7 will enjoy the privilege of enirt 
equally well, by acting as escort, real or m- 
minal, to any female acquaintance they may po 
sess. These little arrangements are by no mean 
uncommon when travelling in the United States, 
It is here not at all unusual for ladies to trard 
alone, nor is it considered as contre les bienséance 
for them to avail themselves of the escort of any 


polite stranger they may happen to meet with | 


on the journey. 
“ The pianoforte in the ladies’ saloon at Dele. 


van’s Hotel seemed to be in great request; for we 
underwent a constant succession of noisy songs til 


one o’clock in the morning. ‘The burning of the | 


sulphurous anthracite coal, and the suffocating 
atmosphere produced by its fumes, and by the 
universal use of close stoves, is altogether very 
disagreeable. The high temperature of ther 
apartments, and their unhealthy mode of heating 
them, are, I have no doubt, some of the causes 
which we may attribute the pale looks au 
sunken jaws of the Americans. From the first 
hour after our landing, I had been struck with 
the absence of healthy colour in individuals of bot 
sexes and ofall classes. It is very rare to seed 
American witha clear, fresh complexion, and stil 
more uncommon to find one who is possessed of 
good or white teeth; and as for the children, taking 
into consideration their pallid faces, and gene 
rally unthriven appearance, it is almost a subject 
for wonder that they do not grow up inl 


‘humans’ still more blighted-looking than the full | 


grown men actually are. I quite longed to sees 


rosy-cheeked child, and was still more anxiow J) 


to prevent the little miserable animals from eating 
the quantity of unwholesome food in which their 
parents and guardians allowed them to indulge. 
The young free-born citizens of the Union see 

to me to be seldom occupied in any other way 


jthan in devouring raw apples or hiccory nuts 


and it is highly probable that (even if it wert 
possible to convince their papas and mamms 
that such a proceeding causes many 
pressing complaints to which so many of them 
are subject) no efforts to induce the children 


“But a gong,” she | give up the obnoxious habit would be resorted to. 


is too unpopular 
hildren, and froa 
rds of ‘liberty, 
as they can be, and reasoned upon by the yous 
Republicans. F 

“TI believe that the Americans themselves @ 
not dispute the fact, that (as a race) they a 
considerably inferior in physical strength to wd 
ancestors. That the ‘ Anglo-Saxon’ breed has¢® 
generated, as far as outward appearance goes 
undeniable ; but why it is so it is impossible ® 
say. It is, perhaps, still more difficult to antl 
for the different breeds of English sheep ager 
invariably in America wretched animals pene 
of fine ones. It is, in fact, quite as unusu® : 
sight to meet a really fine-looking man i0 ** 
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England as it is to taste a good leg of mutton. 
The biped grows up long, thin, and weedy, with 
hollow cheeks, narrow shoulders, small hands and 
feet, and a good deal of nose: as for the woolly 
animal, there is no apparent reason why it should 
not retain its peculiar characteristics of ‘ Leices- 
tershire’ or ‘ Southdown’ to the end of time ; but 
it does not, and though the greatest care and at- 
tention are paid them — though the parent 
stock is imported from England, and not un- 
frequently their own shepherds also—though 
turnips are grown for their support in winter, and 
no expense is spared by the New England farmer 
to keep np the breed in perfection—nothing 
succeeds. The experiment has been tried in the 
barren soil of New England, in the fertile valleys 
of Kentucky, and also in the wild mountains of 
Georgia, and always, I have been told, with the 
same ill success. . . . In mentioning the physical 
changes which climate, or other causes to us un- 
known, have worked in the bodily formation of 
the Americans, the smallness of their hands and 
feet must not be forgotten. It is true that the 
whole race, generally speaking, give one an idea 
of their having been whittled away into the human 
laths which they unquestionably are now. But, 
whittling, or no whittling, the result is, that the 
ladies (chausséd by Jacob and Melnotte) have the 
most lovely little feet in the world, and white 
taper fingers equally seductive; while the hands 
and feet of a great weedy Yankee would seem 
more compatible with the frames of the diminutive 
titmice of cockney celebrity.’—At Rochester it 
is semper eadem, which a worthy friend of ours 
used to translate “ worse’and worse.” “ We,” (says 
Mrs. H.) “ took up our quarters at the ‘ Eagle 
Hotel,’ a large, overgrown, wooden building, but 
which, notwithstanding its huge dimensions, we 
found full even to overflowing. It was ‘ court 
time,’ as the assizes here are denominated, and 
young judges (every lawyer seemed to be a 
judge) were bustling about, not exactly in 
wigs and gowns, but with as much impor- 
tance as if they wore them, and as much apparent 
haste in their movements as I have seen dis- 
played by our own young barristers in a county 
town in England. There was no getting out of 
their way: at every turn they jostled and hustled 
one another in the long passages of the hotel; 
and it was impossible to go a yard without en- 
countering a busy-looking, eager young gentle- 
men, with a bundle of papers—not a blue bag— 
under his arm, and an air of defiance on his 
brow. ‘There seemed, indeed, to be a consider- 
able call for the exercise of their talents; and of 
this we were made aware on our first entrance 
into our sleeping apartments. On the doors, 
Notices were painted in large white letters, warn- 
ing all ‘ guests ’ to lock their bed-rooms previous 
toretiring to rest. The caution is by no means an 
unnecessary one, as thieves and pickpockets, all 
of whom are extremely expert in the exercise of 
their profession, abound in the United States. 
» +.» Lhe notices affixed in conspicuous places at 
the several dee-pots, are very significant of the 
class of gentry who overrun the States; there, as 
you enter, you see in large characters, ‘ Beware of 
Pickpockets;’ and at Boston, we were told, that the 
Sreatest care and caution were required to protect 
one's property while travelling in the States. It 
is said, and there seems no reason to doubt 
it, that America is indebted to the human im- 
Portations from the Old World for the pos- 
Session of these light-fingered gentry. ‘The 
depredators are, I believe, for the most part, 

ndon thieves, who, finding their own country 
% somewhat dangerous residence, have crossed 
the water on speculation: and notwithstanding 
the proverbial acuteness of the Yankee character, 
not a few of these adventurers have succeeded 
im realizing considerable sums.” 

ravelling on per steamer to New York, we 
tead, “Some New York families had been picked 
“p at their villas at Poughkeepsie, and other 





laces on the river, and were returning to the city 
or ‘the season.’ Many of these were distingué 
and unexceptionable in dress, manners, and ap- 
pearance: ladies, of whose ladyhood it would be 
impossible to doubt. But let them do anything 
but speak, anything but drawl forth their words, 
and scream out their surprise, and say ‘ What,’ 
and ‘Ay,’ and ‘ Haaw,’ in a lengthened tone, of 
which it would be impossible to convey an ade- 
quate idea. This isa great pity, for the Ameri- 
can ladies are often agreeable, and almost always 
well read; indeed, I have every reason to think 
that they are superior to us in general knowledge 
and erudition, as they are in acuteness of obser- 
vation. All these good gifts are, however, 
marred by a want of softness of manner, and by a 
deficiency of those ‘ good gifts which grace a 
gentlewoman.’ The ‘guessing’ and ‘expecting’ 
are also by no means confined to the gentlemen; 
and the frequent use of those favourite verbs 
would, in my opinion, spoil the charm of any 
conversation. ” 


Of course, similar incongruities and‘deficiences 
are found even in New York itself, and Mrs. 
Houston observes: “ A great deal has been said 
in praise of the ‘ beauties’ who are to be met with 
in Broadway; indeed, I have heard it asserted, 
even by Englishmen, that there are more beauti- 
ful faces to be seen during a walk through that 
street than in any other place in the world. One 
reason for this may be that there are more female 
faces to be seen; for it is only in American cities 
that you see the principal street literally thronged 
with ladies, and it would indeed be strange if, 
amongst all these numbers, many were not to be 
found possessed of a sufficient degree of attraction 
to justify these encomiums. In Broadway, during 
the fashionable period of the day, ladies, in parties 
of two and three, may be met with every second, 
and as their complexions are generally good, and 
their dress, at least, not deficient in showiness, 
their toute ensemble is often sufficiently attractive. 
The total absence of all appearance of shyness 
in these perambulating ladies may also partly 
account for some of the admiration that has been 
so liberally bestowed upon them ; but whatever 
the cause, they certainly arrogate to themselves 
the palm of beauty, and I have not often heard 
their claim to it disputed. It is, however, equally 
true that the reign of their charms is as short as 
it is brilliant. In America, it would be con- 
sidered absurd to talk of a lady possessing a 
single attraction after thirty, so accustomed are 
they in this country to witness the early decline 
of youth and loveliness. During their daily 
promenades, the New York ladies are rarely at- 
tended by a gentleman, and never by aservant. It 
is, perhaps, to this remarkable independence of 
character and habits that they are indebted for 
the perfect self-possession and total absence of 
shyness which must be obvious to every one. To 
many, this would destroy the effect of half the 
charms they possess; not so, I imagine, with their 
own countrymen, for I have heard them boast of 
this very characteristic as a proof of the perfect 
freedom from prejudice on the part of the ladies 
of their country, and also of their conviction that 
there was no reason for them to be ‘ashamed of 
themselves!’ 


“ The dress of the New York ladies is generally 
overdone, gaudy,and inappropriate ; it is also 
costly and extravagant to the greatest degree; 
and to spend a large proportion of their husband’s 
hard-earned gains in the purchase of Parisian 
finery, seems to be one of their great pleasures, 
The price of every article of dress is nearly treble 
what it is in either London or Paris; and when it 
is taken into consideration that they dress much 
more than it is the custom to do in either of the 
above capitals, the tremendous drain upon the dol- 
lars may be, in some degree, appreciated. Such 
feathers as I have seen in Broadway!—pink, 
blue, and red, and floating high in air on the 





winds of a cold November day. And then the 
satin gowns, of light and conspicuous colours, and 
the splendid velvets of every hue—and all this to 
walk in one of the dirtiest main streets in the 
world; the object of their promenade (always 
excepting the primary one of seeing and being 
seen) being, in all probability, to cheapen gro- 
ceries in a huckter’s store. . . . . I was surprised 
to find that they have their Court Guide, even in 
New York, and that for one sixpence there 
could be purchased a ‘true and correct list of all 
the wealthy citizens and merchants of New York.’ 
In this comprehensive volume was to be found, not 
only their places of abode, but the amount of their 
fortunes specified; in this style: Mr. Jonathan——, 
No.—, Broadway, formerly of Charleston, dry 
goods merchant; fortune 200,000 dols. Their only 
private ambition seems now to be that of surpassing 
their neighbours in the extravagance of their 
entertainments, and in the ostentatious magnifi- 
cence of their habitations. ... With them (the 
younger and unmarried ladies) matrimony is as 
much a matter of business as an operation in cot- 
tons or railroad shares is to their parents. It 
would be quite a pity if, with the capacity pos- 
sessed by the fair Americans for driving a 
bargain, the softer feelings were often allowed to 
interfere and spoil the operation. A partner ata 
ball, who has chanced to receive encouragement 
as the owner of a pair of horses, is speedily dis- 
carded for one with four, and he, in like manner, 
must stand aside if the possessor of a still larger 
stud should chance to present himself. You will, 
I know, be ready to tell me that this pernicious 
system is not confined to the Americans, but 
that all over the world, wherever there is civilisa- 
tion, there will be heartless ambition and a love 
ofempty show. It is, however, not everywhere 
that it is all so publicly manifest as in America; 
with us, the vice, though, alas! too well-known to 
exist, is, nevertheless, generally reprobated, and 
is not allowed to stalk unreproved and unsatirized 
through all our ball-rooms and in our streets. In 
Broadway (talking of streets), this peculiarity 
fully accounted to me for the want of retiring 
modesty in the countenances and deportments of 
most of the pretty pedestrians there collected. 
And what other result can be expected when 
young girls are thus prematurely launched into 
an independent career? What but hardihood of 
demeanour and unfeminine ease of manner? 
They are early thrown into the society of the 
young of the other sex, without being subjected 
to any restraint, or being taught that there is a 
retenue of manner which is generally considered as 
absolutely necessary to ensure respect and consi- 
deration in society. No warning whisper from 
an anxious mother is heard, hinting to them that 
it is time to stop, when gay and girlish spirits 
may have led them, perchance, to o’erstep the 
bounds of strict decorum—what wonder, then, 
that the ‘ laugh without any control,’ should be so 
much too often heard, and that romping giddy 
girls should become dressy, uncompanionable 
wives, and negligent and careless mothers. In 
any other country in the world but this, worse 
consequences would much more frequently follow 
this extremely decousu manner of acting. It may 
be that America’s sons are ‘so good or so old,’ 
that they are not to be tempted by ‘ woman,’ 
whatever they may be by ‘gold; or it may be 
that they are too busy for mischief to arise; 
however this may be, it is an undoubted fact that 
a young and pretty girl may travel alone, with 
perfectsafety, from Maine to Missouri, and will 
meet with nothing but respect and attention the 
whole way. I wonder of what other country 
such a remark could be made, with any degree 
of truth!” 

There is much more in the same pleasant vein; 
but we reserve further traits of the picture for 
another number, when we shall accompany Mrs. 
Houston in her rambles amongst, and strictures 
upon the Yankees. 
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NEW NOVELS. 

Our Guardian: a Novel. By Mrs. Mackenzie 

Daniel, Author of the “Poor Cousin,” &c. 

3 Vols. Newby. : 
Tuis is a story of the sombre class ; for there is 
little of sunshine on the life of any of the charac- 
ters. The darkness is brought on by imprudences, 
or vices, and the lesson is impressed, that all the 
comparative happiness of which humanity is sus- 
ceptible can only be attained by blameless con- 
duct, and reference to a power above our own 
passions, to control and regulate them. It begins 
sermonically for a few pages, but soon awakes us 
to interesting persons and interesting scenes. 
Like “ The Wilmingtons,” it also commences 
with children, and, like “ Jane Eyre,” with a 
boarding school; in which a certain admirable 
character, Mabel Clifden, may have been sug- 
gested by the latter novel. The events, how- 
ever, group round a family of the name of Arun- 
del, the three young daughters of which are sent 
for a season to this seminary, whilst the father, a 
oe age official, and their mother, many years 

is junior, travel for her health. The girls are of 
different natures; the eldest, Lilias, very lovely, 
and satisfied with the adulation she inspires; the 
youngest, Nelly, of timid sensibility, and the 
other, Ina or Tamzine, the heroine, a resolute and 
self-willed creature, even from her earliest years. 
Her twin-brother, Clancy, is of much the same 
temper, which has not, however, so much in- 
fluence on the conduct of the piece as the determi- 
nation of his sister. 

At the school, where, we may observe, there is 
& continuation of her precocity, kept well in coun- 
tenance by the precocity of her school-girl com- 
panions and a boy-lover, friend of her brother's, 
she commits an act of indiscretion, meeting the 
latter by descending from her bed-chamber win- 
dow to the orchard, at midnight, which brings the 
first cloud on her eareer, and gives a foretaste of 
what is tocome. An account of this school and 
its inmates will afford as amusing an example as 
we could detach of the author’s talents:— 

“Of our dear schoolmistress herself I scarcely 
know how to speak, for I loved her so truly, and 
owe her such a deep debt of gratitude for her con- 
stant and unwearying kindness, even under cir- 
cumstances that were peculiarly calculated to try 
it, that I would fain draw a veil over the faults 
and weaknesses of her character. 

“But the truth must be told. She was in no 
way calculated for the situation she filled. Her 
judgment was woefully defective, and this was 
apparent in her whole conduct; neither were her 
acquirements such as would have justified her in 

ertaking the education of others, and, most of 
the teachers being ill-chosen, there was small 
chance of the pupils heaping up either wisdom or 
knowledge. Yet, we certainly heard enough 
about the former, for Mrs. Osborne made a point 
of reading the parable of the ten virgins to us at 
least once every Sunday, generally concluding 
with an extempore oration on the same subject, 
which I fear made very little impression upon her 
hearers—to judge by the suppressed giggling and 
kicking under the table that usually went on 


during its progress. 

. The rules of the school were mild and easy in 
the extreme. We rose at six in the summer and 
seven in the winter, studied for an hour before 
breakfast, and after that meal till dinner-time. 
The remainder of the day was devoted to walking 
and fancy work. Very often, in the long winter 
evenings, Mrs. Osborne would bring in some en- 
Serteining book and read aloud to us, while we 
sat, with our work, round the long, baize- 
covered sloping table. 

“These evening readings were sometimes ex- 
ceedingly amusing. Mrs. Osborne of course ob- 
jected to novels in a general way, but occasionally 

er librarian would send one of Sir Walter Scott's 
or Miss Edgeworth’s, and if she had no other in 


taking care to omit every passage that bore the 
remotest reference to love. Her evasions were 
generally, however,so awkwardly managed, that 
we knew perfectly when any passage had been 
missed, and then a kick, and often ‘2 little cough, 
would go round the table, upon which Mrs. 
Osborne would look up from her book, and dart- 
ing her large eyes in every direction, say quietly: 
“* No footing it, lassies, if you please, under the 
table.’ 
“ But the summer was the most enjoyable time, 
when we could wander about the shady orchard 
in pairs, or sit with our books and work under the 
large apple and walnut trees, chatting and laugh- 
ing with all the engouement so peculiar to school- 
girls when their day’s taskis over. The teachers 
seldom interfered with us on these occasions, and 
thus our conversations were generally quite un- 
worthy of the wise virgins, whose example Mrs. 
Osborne was ever exhorting us to follow. Ispeak 
particularly of the elder girls, who had in fact in- 
vented a language of their own, of which they 
made use to discuss the merits and attractions of 
the different masters who attended at the school, 
some of whom, either voluntarily or involuntarily, 
had contrived to inspire a sentimental attachment 
in the breasts of their fair pupils. 
“Lilias never, of course, made me her con- 
fidante, but I discovered, by overhearing a secret 
conference, that she rather admired the music 
master, who had been known on two or three oc- 
casions to squeeze her fingers, while pretending to 
see them properly on the instrument. Her 
osom friend cherished at this time a sentiment 
for the drawing-master, a young artist whom 
Mrs, Osborne had employed from compassion, and 
who wore very long hair and sighed during the 
whole hour he was giving his lesson.” 

This is pleasant sketching; but it is in the 
pathetic that Mrs. Daniel excels. The death of 
the elder Arundel is very affecting; but still more 
so, at a later period, that of the youngest sister 
Nelly. Of this we shall quote a portion, as a com- 
trast to the foregoing, only premising that Mrs. 
Arundel has made a second and a bad marriage 
with Colonel Lennox, a brutal man, and that he, 
to carry some scheme, has harassed her daughter 
to death by pressing on her the odious preten- 
sions of a boisterous ruffianly person, known by 
the familiar name of Tom Patterson. He had, 


girl, as usual, when, to escape, she asks Mabel to 
sing, and the narrative proceeds :—= 

“ Mabel made no objections—she was not 
afflicted with a shadow of mauvaise honte, and 
her clear, low voice, without accompaniment, rose 
and thrilled sweetly through the small but_lofty 
room; 

“ I’m wearin’ awa, Jean, 
Like snaw wreaths in thaw, Jean, 
I’m wearin awa to the 
Land o’ the Leal. 
“There’s nae sorrow there, Jean——”’ 
She had proceeded thus far in this most beautiful 
and affecting Scottish ballad, when an hysterical 
sob from my mother interrupted her, and caused 
a general movement of alarm. I could not won- 
der at it, for to me there appeared something 
strangely ominous in the selection of this song 
to night, and listening to the touching words, 
looking at the sweet, fading flower that we had 
so vainly nursed and tended, was quite enough to 
explain and justify the unhappy mother’s sudden 
and uncontrollable emotion. 

“ ¢Gracious powers! what’s going to happen, 
now?’ exclaimed Colonel Lennox, with all his old 
impatience. ‘Is this a portion of the farce or 
tragedy that is nightly played amongst you pious 

eople? For Heaven’s sake, let the crying scenes 
a introduced in the after-piece, for once, and 
Tom and myself will make our bows before that 
comes off.’ 

“Ah, he might scoff and sneer, or rave and 
swear, but it was all useless now. The flood- 


| 


during the evening, been persecuting the gentle | yet 


heart, and it must bea mightier force than even 
his, to oppose successfully against this passion’s 
fury. No one heeded the cruel man, at present, 
There were piercing sounds of woman’s agony, 
wailing and lamentation, and mingling with these 
was a low, tender voice, like the soft notes of g 
harp in a raging storm, uttering at intervals, the 
words, ‘mother, dear, dear mother—my ow 
sweet mother!’ And then, more confusion came, 
and was followed by a silence that had in it no 
breathings of peace. 

“But the night hours wore on, and slumber 
brought temporary forgetfulness to all. 

“The angel of sleep was merciful to us that 
night, and sealed our eye-lids till the morning's 
dawn. He knew that many a moon would rise 
and set, many a bright star shine its little hour 
and disappear, before he visited our pillows with 
such friendliness again. 

“The angel of woe was now to be our guest, 
and he suffers no gentle comforter in the places 
where he abides. : 

“Twas awakened by a clap of thunder, that 
seemed to shake the house. It was then about 
eight o’clock, and I started up in some alarm, and 
hastened to the window. A fearful storm was 
raging, and I could see nothing but pelting 
rain that formed a thick mist as far as the eye 
could reach. A vivid flash of lightning occa- 
sionally revealed with awful distinctness the dis- 
tant pine-woods, and then left the scene to its 
former dim and misty gloom. And the thunder 
rolled above the house, and far away over the 
hills, and the strong wind blew fiercely, and all 
the elements appeared engaged in unnatural and 
deadly warfare. 

“TI dressed myself quickly and nervously, for 
it was impossible to look upon such a storm un- 
moved, and I was just leaving my room, to go to 
Mabel, when the door opened softly, and nurse, 
paleand trembling, came in and caught hold of 
my hands. 

“ «It is very fearful,’ I said, thinking the old 
woman was afraid of the thunder; ‘but such 
violent storms se!dom last long.’ : 

“ ¢ Ah, the storm’s bad enough,’ she replied, in 
a strange tone; ‘ but there’s something more thm 
thunder and lightning abroad this morning. That 
poor lamb’s dying, Miss Ina—it’s no use trying 
to keep it from you—but you can’t go to her 
“T really did not know, at the moment, whether 
it was of my mother or Nelly that she spoke. | 
heard the word ‘dying,’ and I stood speechless 
and immoveable before my almost equally agitated 
companion. : 

“¢You mustn’t give way to your feelingsnow, 
miss, if you’re to see your poor sister again. She's 
a deal better off than those that remain behind; 
and Heaven’s the place where we should wish all 
we love to be in. She’s going to her rest 
pretty dear—and God forbid that any of us 


should grudge her what she’s been sighing fors | 


2% 


long. 

The pathos of the whole of this and othe 
death-bed scenes will be felt by every reader; 
and, together with recommendations of different 
kinds, will make Our Guardian a favourite. espe 
cially with the female sex. But we have not said 
a word about “Our Guardian,” the Reverend 
Lewis Villiers, and the hero of the work. Nor 
do we intend to do so. Suffice it to hint, that be 
is the most original of the creations, and plays# 
part of due prominency in the drama. 


Some London fashionable scenes are cleverly | 


drawn. The love of Mordaunt of the Orchard, for 
Ina, transferred to Lilias, and the results, a0 
many of the minor characters—such as Au 
Tamzine of Cornwall, Mr. Daly, a young 4 

beau, &c., and other components, all do credit # 
the abilities and feelings of the writer, and cot 
stitute, on the whole, a novel which deserves f 
enjoy popularity more than the great majority 
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forcible points of Ina’s mental development are 
made to hinge on overhearing conversations. 
Even once, this is not an advisable expedient; 
but certainly it ought never to be repeated in the 
Fe the public will like, and much instruction 
may be gathered from, Our Guardian. 





Evadne; or, An Empire in its Fall. By Charles 
Roweroft. 3 vols. Boones. 

For ourselves, we have ever found the Roman 
character very intractable for the development of 
the passion of love. There is a hardness about 
it, an unwieldiness, and a sternness, which seem 
incompatible with the gentle softness, the twining 
facility, and the yielding tenderness of love. 
Other strong feelings seem to occupy the breasts 
of the women as well as the men; and poor little 
Love to be absorbed, as it were, in patriotism, 
heroism, valour, stoicism, or some other grand 
idea which can leave room for nothing else. In 
spite of this drawback—which has made even a 
Virginia a person of third-rate interest to our 
homely notions—Mr. Rowcroft has constructed a 
Roman romance, which may remind readers of 
Valenus, and other successful pictures of a similar 
kind. He has chosen the striking period when 
Alaric, the Goth, captured Rome, and hastened 
the downfal of the empire. An illustrious sena- 
tor, with a lovely daughter, Evadne, betrothed to 
Theodorus, a gallant commander, and an attached 
female attendant, are the principle figures on the 
Roman side; and, on the other, Alaric, the em- 
peror, Gorcar, a high Gothie chief, who plots for 
the possession of Evadne, and a villanous Greek 
spy, named Sinon. Some comic underlings fill 
up the plot, which ranges between the devoted 
city and the besiegers’ camp. Stratagems, trea- 
cheries, battles, imprisonments, and less than 
hair-breadth ’scapes, keep the story in ceaseless 
motion; and though we sometimes fancy that 
neither the language nor the costume is as cor- 
rect as the German investigators would make 
them, the situations, dangers, and doings of the 
parties impart to the whole the glowing principle 
of action—enough to carry through a historic tale 
with the great majority of curious readers. 


The Petrel: a Tale of the Sea. By a Naval 
ficer. 3 vols. Colburn. 


Ir is a good while since we have had any speci- 
men in this popular class of fiction. Barker, our 
“Old Sailor,” Marryat, and others, are dead, and 
some of their naval-literary comrades have left 
off the pen. Sic transit gloria navis. It is, how- 
ever, the more refreshing to find a newly-joined 
A. B. candidate in the ranks, and to have a work 
which is truly, from end to end, a Yarn of the 
Sea. There seems to be no form, condition, or 
accident of naval life untouched upon. From the 
Admiral to the loblolly-boy in the Royal Service, 
there are characters of every colour; and, tocom- 
plete the circle, there is the East India Company’s 
more pacific shipping, with ladies and families 
aboard, to vary the scenes of adventure, and 
Super-add female society and love matters to the 
regular blue-jacket business. Then there are 
great men-of-war and small clippers; pirates, en- 
Fagements, storms, accidents, and al! that the 
flood offers for description; whilst the field is not 
Neglected, for parties on shore, for every pur- 
pose—sporting, watering, visiting authorities, 
dancing, dining, &c., &c.—are as often on the 
+ as the staple affairs belonging to ‘the Sea” 
life. In the latter, particularly, the reader is led 
into strange lands; and, but for the contiguity of 
the inverited portions, the book might be consi- 
ered as the result of an intelligent voyager’s 
travels in parts but little known. ‘Thus we have, 
ether and in various ways, a production of 
Perfect verisimilitude as regards what is done on 
by our ocean-bred compatriots, and of 





considerable interest as regards the Novel com- 
binations. 





Ellen Clayton ; or, the Nomades of the West. By 
8. D.S. Huyghue. 3 vols. Bentley. 
AMERICA, as it was at the close of the 17th and 
beginning of the 18th centuries, with its Indian 
population and conflicts on the Canadian frontiers, 
where the French ruled the land, is here depicted 
with all the accessories of European settling, 
savage warfare, burnings, torturings, sufferings, 
grandeur and wildness of scenery, personal ad- 
venture, and all the extraordinary incidents 
which attended such a condition of life. We pre- 
sume the writer to be an American, and one who 
has studied the Red races by residence among 
them. He has thus been enabled to paint, in 
vivid colours, the characteristics of a people who 
are fast passing away; and by uniting these traits 
to the historical events of an earlier period, and 
a suppositious story to connect them, formed alto- 
gether a striking description which will rivet the 

interest of readers from beginning to end. 








CHINA. 
Miscellaneous Notices relating to China. 

G. T. Staunton, Bart., M.P. 

Murray. 

Ir had been well for us if Sir George Staunton‘s 
experience had procured more attention to his en- 
larged edition in 1822, and his speeches and reso- 
lutions in Parliament on the subject of China. 
Our commerce might in that case have been better 
regulated, our intercourse improved, and war and 
bloodshed.avoided. But we had notions set up 
against facts, and theories against actual informa- 
tion ; and so it happened that intelligence had to 
give way to experiment, and the results are now 
patent. That we might have been better off is sure 
enough; that we are no worse off is a conse- 
quence for which we ought to be thankful. 

We need not, however, refer to the past, and 
our only concern with this new issue may be 
limited to the introductory observations; and even 
these references may be short, though everything 
which comes from Sir George Staunton, every 
opinion and view on this subject, is of great 
authority and importance. 

“Qur present position in China,” he remarks, 
“is generally felt to be a critical one. The next 
few months may decide whether it be practicable 
to maintain a mutually-beneficial understanding 
with that country upon a solid basis, or whether 
the force of circumstances may not involve us in 
another sanguinary and protracted conflict with 
the Chinese race. 

“It was one of my leading objects in this 
volume to record the firm and honourable, and at 
the same time consistent and conciliating course, 
by which, during the latter years of their ad- 
ministration, the servants of the East India Com- 
pany preserved the trade committed to their 
charge in the midst of all its difficulties and 
perils. Within a few months after the trade was 
thrown open, an opposite course, to which both 
vacillation and temerity have been imputed, 
brought the unfortunate Lord Napier to a pre- 
mature grave; and, after a few years of feverish 
intercourse, led to an open rupture between the 
two countries, and a three years’ war. It is true 
we at length extorted from the Chinese, by means 
of a series of formidable naval and military 
operations (which it would be very inconvenient 
to have now to repeat), a favourable treaty of 
peace. Nevertheless, at the port of Canton, which 
is still the chief mart of British commerce, our 
position is represented to be, both socially and 
commercially, considerably worse than it was pre- 
vious to the war, and while the trade was subject 
to the rule of the Company!” 

The Parliamentary Committee of 1847, and its 
proceedings and report, are next considered; and 


By Sir 
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we are glad to be able to arrive at the following =~ 


conclusion :— 

Arguing upon general principles, it certainly 
cannot be denied that the advantages which our 
new position in China may be capable of yielding, 
have not yet been fairly tested, while we continue 
to impose a duty, averaging 200 per cent., upon 
the chief article of import from that country, @ 
burthen altogether disproportionate to that to 
which most other articles of such extensive con- 
sumption are subjected. If it could be assumed 
that our peaceful relations with China would not 
be again interrupted, there would be little doubt 
that the proposed reduction of the tea duty to a 
uniform rate of one shilling per pound upon all de- 
scriptions of tea, would soon lead to a very great 
increase to our importations from that country; 
and there are also fair grounds for calculating that 
the Chinese wonld take off additional quantities 
of our manufactures and productions to a con- 
siderable extent, in return. We should, however, 
be on our guard against indulging in toosanguine 
expectations on this head. I fear that the notion 
that what has been called a taste for British goods 
can be expected to spread to any great extent 
amongst the vast population of the interior of 
China, must not be confidently relied upon. The 
Chinese are already in possession, from their own 
resources, of ali the necessaries, and of most of 
the luxuries and conveniences of life, at a very 
moderate cost. The Chinese empire, exceeding 
in extent and population the entire of Europe, and 
comprising within its limits a no less great variety 
of soil and climate, enjoys within itself, by means 
of its home trade which subsists between its seve- 
ral provinces, almost all those advantages which 
in smaller states are derived from foreign com- 
merce. Though the Chinese have little or no science, 
and possess but very clumsy machinery, they have 
considerable artistic and manufacturing skill; and 
these they apply withthe most enduring patience 
and industry. They arean eminently practical peo- 
ple. They are not likely to accept from us any new 
and beautiful articles, even of the greatest refine- 
ment and perfection, as long as such articles are 
at the same time extremely costly, or not adapted 
for use, in their present state of civilisation and 
social condition. But, in all cases in which we 
are able, by means of our scientific machinery and 
manufacturing skill, to produce articles adapted 
to the same purposes as those they have now in 
use, but cheaper in price, or better in quality for 
the same price, Iam persuaded that neither popu- 
lar prejudices nor Government prohibitions will 
ever stand in the way of their introduction to an 
almost unlimited extent. This has already been 
remarkably instanced in the recent increasing ex- 
port to China of cotton yarns, and, I doubt not, 
will be progressively experienced in many other 
articles. 

Whatever opinions, however, may be enter- 
tained of the policy of an extensive reduction of 
the tea duties, as a remedy for the present depres- 
sion of the trade, the fact of the depression itself, as 
stated in the report of the committee, is fully 
borne out by the evidence. The state of thetrade 
at Canton is described as ‘ unsatisfactory,’ ‘ un- 
profitable,” ‘ very disastrous,’ pp. 16, 28. And in 
@ petition to the House of Commons in the same 
year, signed by almost all the British residents at 
Canton, their social position is described in the 
following terms:— 

‘It is in many respects worse than it was be- 
fore any treaties between the two countries 
existed. Residents at Canton cannot now visit 
with safety even those places to which they for- 
merly had free access, attacks upon them being 
now frequently made where heretofore they did 
not experience molestation; and there is too 
much reason for believing that these acts of ag- 
gression are connived at, if not encouraged, by 
the Chinese authorities, Appendix, p. 505. 

“Our commercial progress at the newly-ac- 
quired port of Shang-hai no doubt offers an agree- 
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able contrast with the above description of the 
state of things at Canton; but even at Shang-hai, 
the symptoms of jealousy and distrust are said to 
be very apparent, and to require constant vigi- 
lance. And the advantages we derive from our 
admission to that port, whatever they may be, are 
obviously the direct result of our success in arms, 
and in no manner derived from our commercial 
policy. Ifthe East India Company had possessed 
as fair a field for commercial enterprise at Canton 
as our private merchants now enjoy at Shang- 
hai, there are no just grounds for assuming that 
they would have neglected it. 
he present condition of the China trade, in 
spite of the above-noticed representations of our 
merchants, is undoubtedly, in appearance, a gain- 
ful one to the public. The prices of teas are con- 
siderably lower than they were under the Com- 
pany’s monopoly, though it is generally believed 
at a considerable sacrifice in the standard of 
uality; and the consumption throughout the 
nited Kingdom has progressively increased in 
droportion. This change is no doubt to be partly 
ascribed to the reduction of freights, consequent 
5 the abandonment of that large and expensive 
class of ships heretofore employed by the Com- 
pany, and which, being readily convertible into 
ships of war in a season of pressure, rendered a 
most important service to the country on the sud- 
den breaking out of the war after the peace of 
Amiens. But, however this may be, it is quite 
obvious that, unless our commerce can be carried 
on in such a manner as to render the position of 
our merchants permanently secure and remune- 
rative, all indications of prosperity derived from 
a temporary lowering of prices must be transitory 
and delusive.” 

With these two significant extracts we com- 
mend this volume to the attention of the public. 
The old portions, as well as the new, are emi- 
nently deserving of it, and, independently of its 

idance in regard to trade, its illustrations of 

hinese customs, laws, and literature, are of no- 
able and lasting interest. In respect to the for- 
mer, the statements relative to the opium trade 
are of a similar character; and, altogether, the 
volume is a standard for our libraries. 








WEE BOOKS! 


[Cheapness of Publication has led to the issue of a great 
number of very small books, which the Scotch would 
call “ Wee Things.’? We here put a lot of them together. ] 


The Last Hour of 1849. Cleaver. 


A sweet and touching little production, which, for 
pure sentiment and a stirring of the kindly affec- 
tions, gives us simply more for twopence than we 
often get elaborated for two pounds. We offer a 
sample from the opening, when the year has but an 
“hour to live.” 

“Yes, to children only does it belong to hail with 
unalloyed pleasure the echoes of Time’s footsteps. 
In youth we never look back: on, on, is the eager 
cry, and each recurring new year’s day is but 
another advance towards the bright summit of hope 
and ambition. That summit, nevertheless, we 
never seem to reach. Some day we find that we 
are going down the opposite side of the hill, at 
whose foot is our grave ; we strive to recall the mo- 
ment when we actually stood on the eminence, 
either we have passed unconsciously the long-de- 
sired position, or its beauty was in itself fictitious, 
and our imagination has cheated us. Now we have 
lost our anxiety to proceed, we would retard our 
rapid descent but we cannot; the cry which our 
own youthful lips repeated, On! on! seems to be 
taken up by some spirit urging us forward; still we 
look back as we move onwards, and we sigh.” 

The spirit which is conjured up speaks as the 
Spirit of Humanity and Wisdom ought to speak to 
the question :— 

“‘T eagerly inquired, for the reverence with which 
she inspired me had nothing in it of fear. ‘ By hal- 


lowing the present,’ she replied. I felt that there 
was a depth in her words I did not at once fathom, 
and remained silently pondering them, ‘You mor- 
tals,’ she resumed, ‘ are continually in quest of hap- 
piness, and that is precisely why you do not find 
it. Your own thoughts were! just, when a few 
minutes ago you concluded that the very careless- 
ness of childhood was the chief source of its glad- 
ness. Why, then, are you less wise than children ? 
Lose sight of happiness individually, and strive only 
after virtue—happiness is but her shadow; she fol- 
lows constantly, but never precedes her. Cease to 
regret the past, or to fear the future. Hallow the 
present.” . 

It would be wrong to quote more from so wee a 
work; but we heartily commendit to old and 
young of every class. 


Madeleine: a Tale. By Jules Sandeau. Edited 
by Gustave Planche. Slater. [ Universal Series.] 
A GRAND eulogium on fictious writing introduces 
this tale, and a censure on the majority of authors 
for not fulfilling the high vocation assigned to 
them and the art. The writings of the author 
are also described and panegyrised. In the story, 
as in all M. Sandeau's, the motives, errors, and 
passions on which seduction, suicide, &c., may 
proceed, are finely analysed, and glowingly pour- 
trayed, for the condign edification of faithless 
women, purblind husbands, profligate roués, and 
enthusiastic lovers. 


Little Fadette. By George Sand. The Uscoque: 
a Venetian Story. By the same. Slater. 
TuE notorious public career of Madame Dude- 
vant is so — a key to the opinions and prac- 
tices she would inculcate, that it is not necessary 
for us to point them out. Socialists, Communists, 
Red Republicans, &c., justly magnify her name. 
She has thrown off Christianity and her sex with 
extraordinary talent and a masculine power, and 
the leaven of her principles pervades all her 
writings, which in other respects display striking 

powers. 

Thoughts on the Poets. By H. T. Tuckerman. 

Slater. 

TREATS about a score of our later and living poets 
in a pleasant enough manner, without any signs 
of great critical acuteness, and rather adopting 
superficial current opinion than taking original 
views. 


Little Herbert's Midsummer Holidays. By E. E. 
Willement. Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 
Nice little chats on Ornithology ; pleasant for 
children, and encouraging a fondness for the 

notice and care of our feathered favourites. 


Holy Men of Old. Mozleys; Masters. 
Brier biographical accounts of Saints of early 
ages, whose holiness is recognised by the Church 
of England, with holidays attached to their names. 
St. Alban is not the least of them, and the miracles 
attending his martyrdom could hardly be sur- 
passed! 


Gregory Krall. By the Rev. R. Menzies. Edin- 
burgh: Paton and Ritchie, 

A Curistmas book for children, with neat wood- 

cuts. It seems to be from the German; a tale of 

virtue and humble reliance on God rewarded. 

An old picture by Rubens, found on a window 

shutter, is the Deus ex machina. 


Acting Charades: a Christmas Game. By the 
Brothers Mayhew. Bogue. 
ILLUSTRATED by amusing groups of silhouette 
performers, we have here some thirty examples 
of a species of entertainment, than which: we 
know not one more agreeable and laughable to 
make sport in the family evening circle where a 
party of friends are assembled. It calls for in- 
genuity, ready wit, and fun; and affords a plea- 
sant recreation for old and young. There is no 
end to the variety, and sometimes very fine effects 





may be produced to close the scene. 
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SUMMARY. 
A Manual of British Marine Alge. By W. ¥, 
Harvey, M.D. 8vo. Van Voorst. 

Tals is a very complete second edition of Dr. 
Harvey’s valuable work published eight years 
ago, and is the more complete, in consequence of 
being confined to the Marine, and leaving out the 
Freshwater, Alge. It thus presents us with 
generic and specific descriptions of all our British 
seaweeds, and also illustrates them with such cor. 
rect and excellent plates, that there could be no 
difficulty in ascertaining every plant which the 
stroller along the shore might casually pick 
This is a great object with books of the kind, ‘t 
takes them out of the narrow bounds of the scien. 
tific closet, and roams about with them in the 
open realm of nature, and enables us to enrich 
the idle hour with interest and instruction. Con- 
siderable advance has of late been made in im. 
proving our knowledge of this class of produc. 
tions, and the author has shown himself proficient 
in all that has been done by such labourers as 
Professor E. Forbes and others. His dedication 
to Mrs. Griffiths does credit to the numerous dis. 
coveries of that lady, which are commemorated 
in the name of a genus—* Griffithsia,” given to 
the plants she has observed so accurately, and 
described so well. The Rhodospermee (red ses- 
weeds) are also more clearly introduced and 
figured in this volume than they have ever been 
before, so that it may be considered a vade mecum 
on the subject. 


The Earth and Man. By Arnold Guyot. Trans 
lated by C. C. Felton. Bentley. 


Ir will be seen by an advertisement in our last 
number, that our favourable opinion of this work 
is quoted (p. 71)* on its publication by Mr.b 
Gover, sen. ; and as we have not compared the 
rival volumes to ascertain either differences or 
identities, we will only remark that we find this 
edition read well and the maps well executed. 
The branch of science of which M. Guyot treats 
has made, and is making, great progress. 








SPANISH LITERATURE. 
Ticknor’s History of Spanish Literature. 
(Second Notice.) 

Tue history of Spanish dramatic literature, which 
has had so universal an influence upon the stage 
in every country, is replete with curious and it- 
teresting matter. It is curious to see how the 
secular drama sprang rudely out of the ineow 
gruous religious mysteries of the Church; and 
interesting to trace the effects upon a people of 
what was originally intended for mere pastime 
and amusement, and their diffusion over the face 
of the civilised world. The different national 
features and peculiarities incorporated with the 
original creations are also well worthy of observs- 

tion, and the whole panoramic view over time 
space offers a scene in which the vast 
minute are singularly combined. It may be 4 

question in what degree and proportion 
theatre and the pulpit have contributed to stamp 
the manners and morals of Europe; and where # 
extraordinary a power is acknowledged, it must 
be instructive to mark its birth and examines 
progress. Mr. Ticknor leads us through such it 
quiry from the beginning of the } 6th century, t 
Naharro had provoked the interference of the I 
quisition by his irreverent and secular, if not . 

say irreligious and indecent, dramas. When 
Seville edition of the famous “ Propaladia’ w® 
published in 1520, the representations were pr 
hibited; and not till 1573 was even a severely ra 

purgated edition of the plays allowed t 
printed. (Me : forrel 

Lope de Rueda rose within the period rele 
—————— it 





" * The name of the Neufchatel Professor was accidental 
misprinted Guizot: proper names should ever be wil 
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to (1544 to 1567), and struck out the popular | 


vein, “ Except dramatic exhibitions of a religious | 
character, and under ecclesiastical authority, no- 


thing had been attempted in which the people, as | 


such, had any share. The attempt, however, was | 
now made, and made successfully. Its author | 
was @ mechanic of Seville, Lope de Rueda, a gold- 
beater by trade, who, from motives now entirely 
unknown, became both a dramatic writer and a 
publicactor.. . . . . The scene of his ad- 
ventures is believed to have extended to Seville, 
Cordova, Valencia, Segovia, and probably other 
places, where his plays and farces could be re- 
presented with profit. At Segovia, we know he 
acted in the new cathedral, during the week of 
its consecration, in 1558; and Cervantes and the 
unhappy Antonio Perez both speak with admira- 
tion of his powers as an actor; the first having 
been twenty years old in 1567, the period com- 
monly assumed as that of Rueda’s death, and the 
last having been eighteen. Rueda’s success, there- 
fore, even during his lifetime, seems to have been 
remarkable; and when he died, though he be- 
longed to the despised and rejected profession of 
the stage, he was interred with honour among 
the mazy pillars in the nave of the great cathe- 
dral at Cordova.” He introduced the Braggart 
coward, the Parolles, and Bobadil character; the 
cunning over-reaching serving man, the Scapin; 
and the foolish coxcomb, the Slender, or Master 
Stephen; * all of which have become tradi- 
tional and everlasting in dramatic composi- 
tions. His “theatre was composed of four 
benches, arranged in a square, with five or six 
boards Jaid across them, that were thus raised 
about four palms from the ground. . . .. . 
The furniture of the theatre was an old blanket 
drawn aside by two cords, making what they call 
atiring-room, behind which were the musicians, 
who sang old ballads without a guitar. The place 
where this rude theatre was set up was a public 
square, and the performances occurred whenever 
an audience could be collected; apparently both 
forenoon and afternoon, for, at the end of one of 








his plays, Lope de Rueda invites his ‘ hearers 
only to eat their dinner and return to the square,’ | 
and witness another.” 
The general retrospect from this date informs us | 
that“ The attempts toform and develop a national 
drama in Spain have been few and rare. During 
the two centuries fullowing the first notice of it, 
about 1250, we cannot learn distinctly that any- 
thing was undertaken but rude exhibitions in pan- 
tomime; though it is not unlikely dialogues may 
sometimes have been added, suchas we find in 
the more imperfect religious pageants produced 
at the same period in England and France. 
During the next century, which brings us down 
to the time of Lope de Rueda, we have nothing 
better than ‘ Mingo Revulgo,’ which is rather a 
spirited political satire than a drama, Enzina’s 
and Vicente’s dramatic eclogues, and Naharro’s 
more dramatic ‘ Propaladia, with a few transla- 
tions from the ancients which were little noticed 
orknown. And during the half-century which 
Lope de Rueda opened with an attempt to 
create a popular drama, we have obtained only a 
few farces from himself and his followers, the 
little that was done at Seville and Valencia, and 
the countervailing tragedies of Bermudez and 
Argensola, whointended, no doubt, to follow what 
they considered the safer and more respectable 
traces of the ancient Greek masters. Three cen- 
turies and a half, therefore, or four centuries, fur- 
nished less dramatic literature to Spain, than the 
r thalf-century of the same portion of time had 
Ornished to France and Italy; and near the end 
pi the whole period, or about 1585, it is apparent 
at the national genius was not more turned to- 
~ the drama than it was at the same period 
n England, where Greene and Peele were just 
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preparing the way for Marlowe and Shakspeare.” 
To the very last, i.e. the close of last century, the 
Spanish theatre “borrowed nothing from the 
drama of France or of Italy; for it was in advance 
of both when its final character was not only de- 
veloped, but settled; and as for England, though 
Shakspeare and Lope de Vega were contem- 
poraries, and there are points of resemblance be- 
tween them which it is pleasant to trace and diffi- 
cult to explain, still they and their schools, un- 
doubtedly, had not the least influence on each 
other. The Spanish drama is, therefore, entirely 
national. Many of its best subjects are taken 
from the chronicles and traditions familiar to the 
audience that listened to them, and its prevalent 
versification reminded the hearers, by its sweet- 
ness and power, of what had so often moved their 
hearts in the earliest outpourings of the national 
genius. With all its faults, then, this old Spanish 
drama, founded on the great traits of the national 
character, maintained itself in the popular favour 
as long as that character existed in its original 
attributes; and even now it remains one of the 
most striking and one of the most interesting por- 
tions of modern literature.” 

To return to Rueda: he was followed by the 
immortal Cervantes, and Lope de Vega, and Cal- 
deron, the three glorious lights of Spain. Their 
biographical sketches are well intermingled with 
the accounts of their productions, and sensible 
critiques upon the most prominent. The 
astonishing number of de Vega’s productions is 
attributed to the fact that his “ talent was un- 
doubtedly of near kindred to this genius of im- 
provisation, and produced its extraordinary re- 
sults by a similar process, and in the same spirit. 
He dictated verse, we are told, with ease, more 
rapidly than an amanuensis could take it down; 
and wrote out an entire play in two days, which 
could with difficulty be transcribed by a copyist 
in the same time. He was not absolutely an im- 
provisator, for his education and position natur- 
ally led him to devote himself to written compo- 
sition, but he was continually on the borders of 
whatever belongs to an improvisator’s peculiar 
province; he was continually showing, in his 
merits and defects, in his ease, grace, and sudden 
resource, in his wildness and extravagance, in the 
happiness of his versification and the prodigal 
abundance of his imagery, that a very little more 
freedom, a very little more indulgence given to 
his feelings and his fancy, would have made him 
at once and entirely, not only an improvisator, 
but the most remarkable one that ever lived.’’* 
“Abroad, too, his fame was hardly less remarkable. 
In Rome, Naples, and Milan, his dramas were 
performed in their original language; in France 
and Italy, his name was announced in order to 
fill the theatres when no play of his was to be 
performed; and once, even, and probably oftener, 
one of his dramas was represented in the serag- 
lio at Constantinople. But perhaps neither all 
this popularity, nor yet the crowds that followed 
him in the streets and gathered in the balconies 
to watch him as he passed along, nor the name 
of Lope, that was given to whatever was esteemed 
singularly good in its kind, is so striking a proof 
of his dramatic success, as the fact, so often com- 





* The Gracosos and gracosas, or Drolls, the Vegete or 
little testy old gentleman, and the Picaro owe their origin to 
him; and we read, “ The gracioso was generally distin- 
guished by his name on the Spanish stage, as he was 
afterwards on the French stage. Thns, Calderon 
often calls his gracioso Clarin, or Trumpet; as Moliere 
called his Sganarelle. The Simple, who, as I have said, 
can be traced back to Enzina, and who was, no doubt, the 
same with the doo, is mentioned as very successful in 1596, 
by Lopez Pinciano, who, in his ‘ Philosofia Antigua 
Poetica,’ (1596, p. 402,) says, ‘ They are characters that 
commonly amuse more than any other that appear in the 
plays.” The gracioso of Lope was, like the rest of his 
theatre, founded on what existed before his time ; only the 
character itself was further developed, and received a new 
name.” The comic underplot, combined with the main 
action, was also the invention of this great dramat ist,—Eq. 





plained of by himself and his friends, that multi- 
tudes of his plays were fraudulently noted down 
as they were acted, and then printed for profit 
throughout Spain ; and that multitudes of other 
plays appeared under his name, and were repre- 
sented all over the provinces, that he had never 
even heard of till they were published and per- 
formed.” 

The school which succeeded and imitated him 
evinced much talent, but none came near the 
master. “The truth is, that, from the beginning 
of the seventeenth century, the popular Spanish 
drama was too strong to be subjected either to 
classical criticism or to ecclesiastical control. In 
the ‘Amusing Journey’ of Roxas, an actor who 
travelled over much of the country in 1602, visit- 
ing Seville, Granada, Toledo, Valladolid, and 
many other places, we find plays acted every- 
where, even in the smallest villages, and the 
drama, in all its forms and arrangements, accom- 
modated to the public taste far beyond any other 
popular amusement.* In 1632, Montalvan—the 
best authority on such a subject—gives us the 
names of a crowd of writers for Castile alone; 
and, three years later, Fabio Franchi, an Italian, 
who had lived in Spain, published a eulogy on 
Lope, which enumerates nearly thirty of the same 
dramatists, and shows anew how completely the 
country was imbued with their influence. There 
can, therefore, be no doubt that, at the time of 
his death, Lope’s name was the great poetical 
name that filled the whole breadth of the land 
with its glory, and that the forms of the drama 
originated by him were established, beyond the 
reach of successful opposition, as the national 
and popular forms of the drama for all Spain.” 

In mentioning the literary glories of Spain, we 
omitted Quevedo; and to him and his “ Visions” 
we will here limit our concluding quotation. 
Speaking of these writings, our author says:— 

“Nothing can well be more free and miscel- 
laneous than their subjects and contents. One, 
called ‘El Alguazil alguazilado, or The Catch- 
pole Caught, is a satire on the inferior officers of 
justice, one of whom being possessed, the demon 
complains bitterly of his disgrace in being sent to 
inhabit the body of a creature so infamous. 
Another, called ‘Visita de los Chistes, A Visit 
in Jest, is a visit to the -“— of Death, who 
comes sweeping in surrounded by physicians, 
surgeons, and especially a great crowd of idle 
talkers and slanderers, and leads them all toa 
sight of the infernal regions, with which Quevedo 
at once declares he is already familiar, in the crimes 
and follies to which he has long been accustomed 
onearth. But a more distinct idea of his free and 
bold manner will probably be obtained from the 
opening of his ‘ Dream of Skulls,’ or ‘Dream of 
the Judgment,’ than from any enumeration of the 
subjects and contents of his Visions; especially 
since, in this instance, it is a specimen of that 
mixture of the solemn and the ludicrous in which 
he so much delighted. ‘Methought I saw,’ he 
says, ‘a fair youth borne with prodigious speed 
through the heavens, who gave a blast to his 
trumpet so violent, that the radiant beauty of his 
countenance was in part disfigured by it. But 
the sound was of such power, that it found 
obedience in marble and hearing among the dead; 
for the whole earth began straightway to move, 
and to give free permission to the bones it con~- 
tained to come forth in search of each other. 
And thereupon I presently saw those who had 
been soldiers and captains start fiercely from 
their graves, thinking it a signal for battle; and 
misers coming forth, full of anxiety and alarm, 
dreading some onslaught; while those who were 





* “Roxas (1602) gives an amusing account of the nicknames 
and resources of eight different kinds of strolling companies 
of actors, beginning with the buludu, which boasted of but 
one person, and going up to the fall companta, which was 
required to have seventeen. (Viage, Madrid, 1614, 12mo., 
ff. 51-53.) These nicknames and distinctions were long 
known in Spain.” 
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given to vanity and feasting thought, from the 
shrillness of the sound, that it was a call to the 
dance or thechace. At least, so I interpreted the 
looks of each of them, as they started forth; nor 
did I see one, to whose ears the sound of that 
trumpet came, who understood it to be what it 
really was. Soon, however, I noted the way in 
which certain souls fled from their former bodies; 
some with loathing, and others with fear. In 
one an arm was missing, in another an eye; and 
while I was moved to laughter as I saw the 
varieties of their appearance, I was filled with 
wonder at the wise providence which prevented 
any one of them, all shuffled together as they 
were, from putting on the legs or other limbs of 
his neighbours. In one grave-yard alone I 
thought that there was some changing of heads, 
and I saw a notary whose soul did not quite suit 
him, and who wanted to get rid of it by declaring 
it-to be none of his. But when it was fairly 
understood of all that this was the Day of Judg- 
ment, it was worth seeing how the voluptuous 
tried to avoid having their eyes found for them, 
that they need not bring into court witnesses 
against themselves,—how the malicious tried to 
avoid their own tongues, and how robbers and 
assassins seemed willing to wear out their feet in 
running away from their hands. And, turning 
partly round, I saw one miser asking another 
(who, having been embalmed and his bowels left 
at a distance, was waiting silently till they should 
arrive) whether, because the dead were to rise 
that day, certain money-bags of his must also 
rise. I should have laughed heartily at this, if I 
had not, on the other side, pitied the eagerness 
with which a great rout of notaries rushed by, 
flying from their own ears, in order to avoid hear- 
ing what awaited them, though none succeeded in 
escaping, except those who in this world had lost 
their ears as thieves, which, owing to the neglect 
of justice, was by no means the majority. But 
what I most wondered at was, to see the bodies of 
two or three shopkeepers, that had put on their 
souls wrong side out, and crowded all five of their 
senses under the nails of their right hands.’ ” 
(To be Continued.) © 








MOROCCO. , 
Orquhart's Pillars of Hercules. 
{Second Notice. Conclusion.] 

WE could not part from a work like this, so full 
of various interesting matter, without again en- 
riching our columns from some of the most no- 
ticeable stuffin the second volume ; in which, 
by-the-bye, we have much of questionable as 
well as curious philology, and of Celtic resem- 
blances and analogies, which would prove, if 
not already acknowledged, that that language 
was one of the few most important and widely 
diffused fountains of the ancient world. But to 
come to our own days, and our countryman’s 
return journey from Shavoya to Rabat :— 

“During my absence two daring crimes have 
been committed: a Shereff stole one of the Sul- 
tan’s horses from the midst of the camp. The 
Sultan sentenced him to lose his head. He then 
put in the plea of his birth. ‘Then,’ said the 
Sultan, ‘cut off his right hand, that he may be 
disabled from disgracing his blood in this way in 
future.’ ‘There is no executioner: the butchers 
are bound toperform thisduty.* The chief Jewish 
and chief Mussulman butcher being called, they 
offered for a substitute by a sort of public auction, 
the crier commencing in this way:—‘ Who will 
cut off a head’ (or a hand) ‘for a dollar?—one 
dollar offered,’ and thus they ran up and down 
the street. No one offering, they increased the 
bid to two, three dollars, &e. When they had 


* “The butchers, that they might not be compelled to 
execute this sentence, took Sanctuary. A stranger, and a 
raffian, was found, who consented to perform the service. 
The gates were shut to keep the people in meanwhile. 
When over, and the gates were opened, the soldiers refused 
to protect the executioner. He was then chased like a mad 
dog by the children into the country, and then shot by a 
relation of the deceased,””—Hay’s Western Barbary. 











arrived at two doubloons (7/. 10s.), a tall black 
stepped forward and said, ‘'Thatis my price” A 
tub of tar was brought: the black hacked off the 
hand in a hurry, and, on dipping the stump into 
the tar, it proved to be cold. He had, however, 
bound the arm before amputation, and they ran 
to the neighbouring blacksmith’s shop fur embers, 
which they threw into the tar, and, setting it on 
fire, the stump was then plunged in, and so 
scorched and burnt. The Shereff was then let go. 

“ Tn the other case, the culprit, a man from the 
interior, had killed a lad who was ploughing, and 
carried off his cattle. The Sultan said to the 
mother of the lad, ‘ Excuse his life, and take one 
hundred dollars:’ she said, ‘I want the life of 
him who took the life of my son.’ The Sultan 
three times repeated his question, doubling his 
offer: she said, ‘Iask what the law gives me, 
and that law you are Sultan to execute.’ The 
culprit was led out to execution: the head, as we 
returned, was on the market-gate, and the dogs 
swarmed round the carcass.” 

Of the poisonous plant hashish, we are told :— 

“Tt appears as the potomantes of the Indus, 
the gelotaphylis of Bactria, the achemenes of the 
Persians, the ophisnu of Ethiopia, the nepenthes of 
the Greeks. The apparently contradictory quali- 
ties ascribed to these may all be found in 
the hashish: like the ophisnu, it recalls con- 
sciousness of the past and inordinate fears, 
on account of which it was given as a punishment 
to those who had committed sacrilege; but, above 
all, it brings too that forgetfulness for which 
Helen administered to Telemachus the nepenthes, 
and which no doubt she had learned in Egypt. 
Equally does it become a poison which absorbs 
all others. It will explain the incantations of 
Circe, and the mysteries of the cave of Tro- 
phonius. When taken without suspicion, its 
effects would appear as the workings within 
themselves of the divinity. It goes some 
way to account for the long endurance of 
a religious imposture, so slightly wove and 
so incessantly rebelled against. Here was a 
means at the disposal of the priest, diviner, and 
thaumaturgist, and beyond all appeals to the mere 
imagination. The epithets which the Hindoos 
apply to their dangue might equally serve for the 
hashish—‘ assuager of sorrow,’ ‘ increaser of plea- 
sure,’ ‘cementer of friendship,’ ‘laughter-mover.’ 
Bangue, however, when often repeated, ‘is fol- 
lowed by catalepsy, or that insensibility which 
enables the body to be moulded into any position, 
like a Dutch jointed doll, in which the limbs 
are made in the position in which they are 
placed, and this state will continue for many 
hours.” 

It is Mesmerism, opium, laughing gas, and all 
other intoxications put together. A hashish shop 
in London would certainly be a capital spec. Fif- 
teen hundred years ago its(as ma-yo, a prepara- 
tion of hemp) did the office of chloroform in 
China, and given to the patient (says the “ Com- 
pilation of Ancient and Modern Medicine,” pub- 
lished in that country early in the 16th cen- 
tury), 

“Tn a very short time he becomes so insensi- 
ble that he seems intoxicated, or deprived of life. 
Then, according as the case may be, the opera- 
tions are performed, of amputations, Sc., and the 
cause of the malady is removed. Subsequently, 
the tissues are brought together by sutures, and 
liniments are employed. After some days the 
patient is restored to health, without having felt, 
during the operation, the least pain.” 

*T was led to take an interest in this plant from 
the following circumstance. A lady, suffering 
from spasms, arising from an affection of the 
spine, had obtained some years agoa small por 
tion ofhashish (at the time a name unknown), 
when all other narcotics had failed: it afforded 
her an almost miraculous relief. Medical men 
had been applied to in India to procure the bangue 
but it failed, The hemp of England had been 





tried in vain. I wrote to Mr. Lane, then in 
Kgypt, requesting him to obtain some, but he 
found it a disgraceful thing to make inquiries on 
the subject. All these endeavours ended in dis. 
appointment, Still I remained satisfied that there 
was such a plant. At Tangier, I observed g 
diminutive pipe, about the size of a thimble; I 
asked what kind of tobacco they were smoking, 
I was answered kef (literally, enjoyment),—it was 
the hashish. I found that it was also taken in. 
wardly. Either the leaves are swallowed with 
water, after being crushed, or it is prepared, and 
boiled with sugar, or honey, and butter, like hore. 
hound, a great variety of seeds and spices enter- 
ing into the composition, which is thus said to 
vary in its effects, and to be gifted also with 
medicinal powers. This preparation is the 
majoun. Its effects were described as those of 
the laughing gas, except that, instead of a few 
minutes, it lasts for many hours. Some cry, 
some laugh, some fall into drowsy listlessness; 
some are rendered talkative and funny. They 
see visions, imagine themselves reduced to poverty, 
or become emperors and commanders of armies, 
the natural disposition predominating in the 
derangement. Men under its influence were 
pointed out to me in the streets. They walked 
along with fixed eyes, heedless of all around them, 
Some take it daily in small quantities, producing, as 
one of them described to me, ‘a comfortable state 
of mind,’ without appearing to impair the gene- 
ral health. Under its influence the mouth is 
parched, it is not in their power to spit. Their 
eyes become red and small. They are ravenous for 
food. Everything that one hears of it has the 
air of fable: and I should have been inclined to 
treat it as such, but for the evidence of my own 
senses. 

“Finding that I could not understand from 
description either the mode of preparing it, or the 
effects, I determined to get those who were ac 
customed to make it to bring the materials, and 
prepare it before me, and then to try it myself, 
and on as many others as I could, I was so en- 
gaged for a week after my return to Rabat, for I 
had successively the three most noted confee- 
tioners to try their skill against each other. They 
have not a regular or uniform process, and the 
majoun is consequently of very unequal strength 
and efficacy. Our first attempts were failures. 
The first proof of the success of our preparation 
was in the case of a young English clergyman, 
to whom some of it had been given as & 
sweetmeat. Some hours passed without any 
visible effects, when a musician, who had the 
faculty of strangely distorting his features, came 
in, dressed asa mummer. ‘The Englishman took 
him for the devil, and a most laughable scene 
ensued. Next morning, on inquiries after his 
health, he said he had slept soundly and agree 
ably, ‘as the windows and doors were bolted. 
Later in the day the effect disappeared entirely, 
and he seemed to recollect the circumstances with 
aconfused pleasure, describing various things 
that kad never happened. E 

“The first time I took it was about seven 0 
the morning, and in an hour and a halfafter- 
wards I perceived a heaviness of the head, wan- 
dering of the mind, and an apprehension that 
was going to faint. I thence passed into a state 
of half trance, from which 1 awoke suddenly, 
and much refreshed. ‘The impression was that 
of wandering out of myself. I had two beings, 
and there were two distinct, yet concurrent trains 
of ideas. 

“Images came floating before me—ngt the 
figures of a dream, but those that seem to play 
before the eye when it is closed, and with those 
figures were strangely mixed the sounds of & 
guitar that was being played in the adjoining 
room; the sounds seemed to cluster in and pass 
away with the figures on the retina. The musi¢ 
of the wretched performance was heavenly, 9” 
seemed to proceed from a full orchestra, and to 
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be reverberated through long halls of mountains. 
‘These figures and sounds were again connected 
with metaphysical retlections, which also, like the 
sounds, clustered themselves into trains of 
thought, which seemed to take form before my 
eyes, and weave themselves with the colours 
and sounds. I was following a train of reasoa- 
ing: new points would occur, and concurrently 
there was a figure before me throwing out cor- 
responding shoots like a zinc tree; and then, as 
the moving figures reappeared, or as the sounds 
caught my ear, the other classes of figures came 
out distinctly, and danced through each other. 

“ The reasonings were long and elaborate; and, 
though the impression of having gone through 
them remains, every effort has been in yain to 
recal them.” 

Other experiments are detailed at length, but 
we have only room to add that, as Mr. U. was 
embarking to leave the country, the caid came to 
the stern of his boat. 

“Carrying in his hand ahandkerchief contain- 
ing a large provision of hard-boiled eggs. He 
said, ‘ As you would not stay to eat, I had these 
boiled that you might not be hungry on the way.’ 
One of the packages of majoon appearing 
amongst the baggage, the conversation turned 
upon that composition; and he told me that he 
was then going, in consequence of an order he had 
received that morning from the Sultan, to gather 
for him roots, from which another and superior 
kindof majoon was made, and which were only 
to be found at an hour’s distance from whence 
we were, and if we would wait for him at a 
certain well, he would himself bring a specimen 
of the plant. As soon as we reached the indi- 
cated place, he appeared on the hill above, com- 
ing towards us at full speed, and presented me 
with one of the roots, which was like a large 
parsnip; it appears to be the plant called surnag 
by Leo Africanus. He had also the consideration 
to bring some of the leaves, that I might recog- 
niseit again. I forgot to ask the mode of pre- 
paring it, which I have since been unable to 
ascertain, as it is not used by the people, though 
the most strange stories are told of its effects. 
It is said to have been discovered by the Emperor 
Ismael, and to its use is attributed the numerous 
progeny of that sovereign, reported at sixty 
births per month.” 

We pass by the essays on muffins, butter, and 
other odd things, though they are both learned 
andamusing. The search for Pheenician ruins 
along the coast (120 miles in a week) was not 
very productive, though some interesting remains 
were seen ; and the tender arrived at Tangier, 
where we shall detain our readers for a conclud- 
ing Eastern story :— 


“The grandfather of Ben Abou, the present 
Governor of Riff, when Caid of Tangier, made a 
great feast at the marriage of his daughter. One 
of his friends, Caid Mahommed Widden, ob- 
served a poor man in mean attire in the court, 
and ordered him out; and, he not obeying, pushed 
him so that he fell. That same night the keeper 
of an oven (there are no sellers of bread, every 
one makes his own bread at home and sends it to 
the oven) had barred his door and retired to rest, 
when some one knocked at the door. He asked, 

Who is there?’ and was answered, ‘The guest 
of God, which means a beggar. ‘You are wel- 
come,’he said,and got up and unfastened the 
door; and having nothing but some remnants of 
the koscoussou from his supper, and the piece of 
mat upon which he lay, he warmed the koscous- 
sou in she oven, and, after bringing water to wash 
his guest’s hands, he set it before him; he then 
conducted him to the mat, and himself lay down 
on the bare ground, 

a the morning when he awoke, he found the 

Sor unbarred, and the poor man gone; so he 
said to himself, ‘He had business and did not 
Wish to disturb me, or he went away modestly, 





being ashamed of his poverty.’ On taking up 
the mat he found under it two doubloons; so he 
was afraid, and put the money by. and determined 
not to touch it, lest it had been forgotten, or lest 
the poor man had stolen it, and put it there to 
ruin him. 

“Some time afterwards an order came from 
Fez for Mahommed Widden and the baker to 
repair thither. They were both conducted to 
the place before the palace to await the Sultan’s 
coming forth, When he appeared they were 
called before him, and, addressing the first, he 
asked him if he recollected the feast at the mar- 
riage of the daughter of the Caid of Tangier, 
and a poor man whom he had pushed with his 
left hand, and kicked with his right foot. ‘Then 
Caid Mahommed knew whom he had thus 
treated, and trembled. The Sultan said, ‘ The 
arm that struck me, and the leg that kicked me, 
are mine: cut them off.’ The baker now said to 
himself, ‘If he bas taken the leg and the arm off the 
Caid, he will surely take my head,’ so he fell down 
upon the earth, and implored the Sultan to have 
mercy upon him. The Sultan said to him,— 
‘My son, fear not; you were poor, and took in 
the beggar when he was thrust forth from the 
feast of the rich. He has eaten your bread, and 
slept on your mat. Now ask whatever you please; 
it shall be yours.’ The Caid returned to Tangier 
maimed and a beggar, and his grandson was 
lately a soldier at the gate of the Sicilian consul. 
The baker returned, riding on a fine mule, richly 
clothed, and possessed of the wealth of the other; 
and the people used to say as he passed by,— 
‘ There goes the oven-keeper, the Sultan’s host.’ ”* 

The clans in Barbary, Mr. Urquhart states, 
strongly resemble those of the Scottish High- 
lands, but he goes much farther back into ancient 
times, and carries the costume of our Highlanders 
into the “diggings” on the Euphrates. He 


ys:— 

“Mr. Layard’s researches above, as well as 
under ground, have furnished further evidence in 
many points of resemblance between their man- 
ners and the scenes carved on the alabasters of 
the Assyrians, and the customs preserved by the 
mountain-tribes in the neighbourhood. 

“The clans crowned their king on a stone, and 
threw down their plaids before him. One full 
statue only has been found at Nimroud: it is that 
ofa king, and he is seated on a square stone:t 
doubtless the Assyrians threw down their mantles 
before him. 

“ The eagle’s plume is wornin the bonnet by 
the Tigari.t The King at Nimroud wears a cap 
standing up in front like the Scotch bonnet: the 
straps and ribbons flow behind.§ 

In several bas-reliefs, the kilt appears, and is 
pointed out by ‘Mr. Layard;|| the mountaineers 
wear a long shirt, dyed of one colour, as was 
formerly used among the clans. 

“The chief and impregnable fortress of the 
Kurds is called the “ Castle of the Cymri,”4 and, 
as if to return the compliment, the Celts have 
given the name Carne serai,** to the place in 
Argyleshire, where, on a sculpture of the thir- 
teenth century, the long plaids (philemore){f with 





* An oven-keeper of Tangier, from whom I sought the 
verification of this story, told me that it was not an oven- 
keeper who had received the sultan, but a worker in iron, 
named Maliem Hamet. Mallem designates his calling an 
honourable one here,, but so despicable among the wander- 
ing Arabs, that a conquered foe has his life spared if he 
stretches out his arm as if beating with ahammer: degraded 
by the act, his enemy will not condescend to shed his blood. 

t Nineveh, v. ii. p. 52. 

t Ibid, vol. i. p. 194. 

§ The resemblance appears most in the oldest sculptures; 
itis not rendered in the plates to the work. The same 
figure is also found in the Toshr—lower part of the Egyptian 
head-dress—called pshent. 

|| Also in the Xanthian marble, E. ix. No. 45, 50, 157. 

§ Kalah Kumri.—Layard, v. i. p. 118. 

** Carni is also a name in Galilee. 

It is figured in the large work of the Stuarts, they were 
of course not aware of the meaning of the double fold. 





the double-folds, may be seen, exactly as they 
are worn by the Jewish women in Morocco. 

“In Nineveh there was no bath. The moun- 
tain tribes indulge, in all ways and in all places, in 
washing and dabbling in water, without the 
slightest regard to the sense of delicacy which 
is so strong in all other Eastern people. The 
clans were formerly remarkable in like manner 
for the use of water; new-born infants were 
plunged in cold water.* 

“The clan system hinges on the distinction of 
the different families by ‘sets’ of colours. In 
this they differ from all the people of the west, 
who have colours in a flag, and not on their per- 
sons. The Yezidis,called the worshippers of the 
devil, have in like manner their colours, black and 
red,t which they wear, and with which they adorn 
their habitations. The clans passing through 
these countries, and engaged in the wars (as I 
shall presently show they were), of necessity must 
have also so distinguished themselves; and, being 
neither a horde migrating, nor a nation in pos- 
session, but serving as mercenaries under distinct 
leaders, each of these would adopt distinguishing 
badges, and thence the ‘ sets’ and tartans of the 
— clans, and the common name adopted by 
them. 

“ The discoveries of Nineveh, and the modes of 
dyeing among the population which still lives ip 
the neighbourhood of those ruins, confirm to the 
letter what I have said elsewhere respecting the 
selection of a standard of colour, and the preserva- 
tion of it in the tartan. 

“ The tartan existed only by the art of dyeing; 
without perfection in it, the idea of distinction by 
colours could not be entertained. This was not @ 
mere difference between black and white, as the 
ak and cara coinjolou, or white and black fleeces 
of the ‘Turks, which was obtained by natural wool; 
nor was it the colour of a cap or a slipper which 
might be purchased ready dyed; proficiency in 
one colour did not suffice, but in all. They had 
to be dyed in every cottage, or under every 
tent. They were applied to the coarsest 
substances, for the rudest wear, and to be re- 
cognisable so long as the material held together. 
This was to be achieved by a migratory and 
erratic people, in times when no lac or indigo, no 
chromates or phosphates, were to be found at 
every apothecary’s. The dyes were to be sought 
in the fields or on the mountain sides;f and each 
emigration involved a new series of experiments, 
to be rewarded by new triumphs of unaided in~ 
dustry and untutored taste. How deeply planted 
in their natures must have been the instinct of 
colours, thus to preserve those tints in daily wear, 
which at Nineveh have been saved by being 
buried in the bowels of the earth. It was not the 
colours most easily obtained that they selected; 
they had a rule, to which circumstances were 
made to bend.” 

With this we take our leave of a work which 
we have perused with much edification and satis- 
faction, and which we think will afford similar 
gratification to all intelligent readers. In the 
first volume the misprint of scous for scons ought 
to be noticed. Till we got farther on we did not 
guess the meaning. 





* “The children are bathed night and morning in cold or 
warm water.”—Hunter’s Western Islands, vol. i. p. 194. 

“The practice still with those who wear the kilt, is to 
wash their limbs every morning, as a preventative against 
cold.”— Brown, vol. i. p. 100. 

“ Strong from the cradle, and of sturdy brood, 
We bear our new-born infants to the flood, 
There bathed amidst the waves our babes we hold, 
Inured to summer’s heat and winter’s cold.”’ 

+ Nineveh, vol. i. pp. 300, 502. 

t Ordering some stuff from a Highland woman, and having 
fixed the time for its being sent to me, she ran after me to 
say, that I must not have the yellow stripe, or I could not 
have it tillnext year. Inquiring the reason, she said, “for 
the yellow I must wait till June, when the heather is im 
bloom.” 
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ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
BABYLON :—ASSYRIAN ANTIQUITIES. 

Dear Sir—A correspondentinthe L. G.,forJan, 
26th, 1850, who signs himself “ Delta,” quoting 
Fraser’s excellent little work on. “ Mesopotamia 
and Assyria,” says, “‘ He (Mr. Fraser) thinks Mr. 
Ainsworth greatly in error in the elevation he 
assigns to the principal mounds on the site of 
ancient Babylon; viz. :— 

“ 64 feet to the northernmost, or Mujelibé of 
Rich; 28 feet to the Kasr of the same author; 23 
feet to th e Anram Ibn Ali mound.” 

The quotation is, it will be perceived, from 
Fraser, no from Ainsworth. The latter says, in 
his “ Researches,)&c.,” p. 169— 

“ The square superficies of the mound of Babel 
is 49,000 feet; its elevation at the south-east 
corner, 64 feet. To the south of itis the Muja- 
libah, having a square superficies of 120,000 feet, 
and a height of only 28; beyond them again, the 
Anram Ibn Ali, having an areaof 104,000 feet, 
and an elevation of 23.” 

Mr.Fraser found fault with this nomenclature 
of the mounds, but in very flattering language to 
its author. 

“A late and very acute traveller,” he says, 
“ Mr. Ainsworth, whose work has already been 
referred to, has suggested a change of names for 
the several ruins. which he thinks will simplify 
the investigation. The Mujelibé,” he says, ‘‘ought 
to be called Babel; and he applies the former 
term to the Kasr, which last appellation he 
again bestows upon the mound called by Mr. Rich 
the embankment.' We do not know to what ex- 
tent he prosecuted his discoveries upon the spot; 
but it appears to us, that had he inquired mi- 
nutely, he would scarcely have found grounds on 
which to rest his new nomenclature.” 

It is very gratifying to find that “ Delta,” the 
only traveller who, to my knowledge, has pub- 
lished any account of his visit to Babylon since 
the time of the Euphrates’ Expedition, so far cer- 
tifies to the correctness of my researches that he 
Says :— 

z Before taking leave of the mounds supposed 
to stand on the site of ancient Babylon, it may be 
observed that the Arabs on the spot invariably 
called the Mujelibé of Rich, ‘ Babel,’ and the 
Kasr of Rich, ‘ El Maklubeh '"—the overthrown 
or reversed—a fact which bears out the state- 
ment of Mr. Ainsworth respecting the) true 
nomenclature of these two mounds.” 

Mr. Fraser appears to have criticised 
the elevation given in the “Researches, &c.,” 
to these various mounds, with greater jus- 
tice than their nomenclature. Itappears from 
““Delta’s” observations that I have intro- 
duced some error upon this point into my 
“ Researches,” and I’ had long ago intended to 
revise that portion of my inquiries, but my notes, 
which are very voluminous, have been in the 
hands of Colonel Chesney for now upwardsof ten 
years, and this has put it out of my power toen- 
ter upon the inquiry or to correct past errors. 

I am, however, inclined to believe that there is 
still some confusioninregardtothe mounds of which 
the elevation differs so much according to diffe- 
rent authorities. Had‘ Delta” given the area 
as well as the elevation, it would have been more 
easy to determine what particular mounds he al- 
luded to. 

We have first, in proceeding from the north- 
wards, the great mound of Babel, with an area of 
about 49,000 feet; then we have the canal, called 
Nil, by Abulfada, the Nahr Nil of Lynch’s map, 
which sweeps in a southerly direction, and sepa- 
rates the extensive mound of Mujalibeh (the Kasr 
of Rich) from the‘ Kasr” of the Arabs. Abul- 
fada says that this Nil is the name both of the 
canal and quarter of Babylon, in which the ruins 
of Kasr Ibn Hubaira; and D’Anville’ says, 
near a town called Nilus, is the opening 
of a canal upon which is Kasr Ibu Hubairah. 





Idrisi also notices a canal, which in the latin ver- 
sion of that author is written Aleator for Al 
Kasr, as the first after that of T'sarsar, or Sarsar 
and Boc’hart (Phaleg, p.40) identifies this Al- 
casar, ashe writes it from the Hebrew with the 
Acropolis Babyloniz. It would appear then that 
we have among the mounds here discussed, ruins 
of towns and “ Kasrs ” of medieval as well as of 
Babylonian times, of Mohammedan castles as well 
as of “ palaces and hanging gardens.” Kasr Ibn 
Hubaira is noticed by the Arabian geographers 
as being inits time one of the most considerable 
places betwen Kufah and Baghdad. Colonel Ches 
ney has in his possession the results of careful 
surveys and admeasurements made of the mounds 
in question, and which it is to be hoped will be 
soon published to give further facility to the in- 
vestigation. — Yours, &c., 
WitiiaM Francis AInswortu. 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
ROYAL INSTITUTION. 

Jan, 25th.—Prof. Brande, “On the Theory 
and Practice of the Manufacture of Sugar,” after 
returning thanks for the information, models and 
working apparatus so liberally.granted to him, 
—— out the peculiarities of the distinctions 

tween cane and grape sugars, the chemical 
constitution of which respectively is carbon 12, 
oxygen 11, hydrogen 11—e. 12, 0. 14, h. 14, both 
being compounds of charcoal and water. Cane 
sugar readily crystallizes; grape sugar or glucose 
with difficulty and imperfectly into acicular crys- 
tals banded together. Glucose reduces a metallic 
solution; cane does not. The sweetening power 
of the former is much less than that of the latter, 
as 2 to 5. Cane sugar is easily converted into 
grape sugar; but we cannot go back and re-con- 
vert grape into cane. Conversion may be con- 
ducted many ways, by fermentation, &c., also by 
merely boiling; and by boiling for a long time cane 
isnotonly converted into grape sugar, but into other 
dark coloured substances called melassic acids. 
Hence the necessity in the manufacture of sugar 
for great attention to temperature, and thence the 
apparatus for boiling the syrup in vacuo and by 
steam. A model of the apparatus was described. It 
consists of a close circular vessel, with a worm 
tube from a steam generator passing through it 
into a hollow jacket. During the boiling, by the 
steam going through the worm, an air pump is 
kept continually in action, which not only main- 
tains the vacuum, but also pumps out the con- 
densed water. Thus, therefore, may cane sugar 
be boiled at a low temperature for a long time 
without conversion; but the proper time for draw- 
ing off the contents of the vacuum vessel can only 
be ascertained by examining the syrup; and the 
difficulty was to take out samples to test the pro- 
gress of the charge to the best point for granulat- 
ing. The difficulty is most ingeniously overcome 
by what is technically called the proof-stick, an 
instrument in appearance like a large syringe, 
but not acting on the principle of a sucker; the 
cylinder is screwed on to the vacuum vessel, a tap 
opened, the piston passed into the syrup, the tap 
again closed, and the piston withdrawn contain- 





ing a small quantity of the boiling liquor in a 
groove at the end of it. A small quantity is suffi- 
cient to be submitted to the finger and thumb | 
examination of the boiled; and in this knowledge, 
acquired by the touch of experience, detecting the 
proper gritty feeling, his skill consists. The prac- 
tical process of boiling, testing, running off, and 
filling the cone-moulds was exhibited. When the 
cones are filled and the liquor set, the apices are 
opened, the surperfluous liquor drains off, leaving 
the granulated sugar. .The second division, if it , 
may be so called, of the lecture, comprised the | 
recent novelties introduced into the manufacture 

of sugar, and especially. Dr.. Schoffern’s. patent , 
process, to which we shall principally confine our 


further notice. As a substitute for the lime. 
water and blood of the general process to re- 
move the “ melassic acids,” oxide of lead had 
long recommended itself; but the bar to its use 
was either the uncertainty of the subsequent en- 
tire. abstraction of the lead, or the injurious 
effects on the syrup of the substances employedt 
which, to ensure the necessary certainty, mus- 
be in excess. Dr. Schoffern, however, in Pro- 
fessor Brande’s opinion, has successfully over 
come the difficulty He uses subacetate of lead’ 
and he gets rid of the lead still in the syrup, 
after filtering, by means of sulphurous acid gas, 
This in excess takes up every atom of the lead; 
the acid in excess is harmless and is readily 
driven off by heat. The sulphite of lead formed 
and thrown down is neclhle and can be 
readily removed; and the essence of the safety of 
the new process is the insolubility of sulphite of 
lead and the facility ofseparation. Several different 
treatments of solutions of lead itself, tests and 
counter-tests, and proofs of working rightly, 
available to the manufacturer were submitted; 
and as little doubt of safety, we think, was left 
in the minds of the audience as lead in Dr. Scho- 
fferr.’s sugar. The very timorous, however, were 
told that if they feared careless manufacturing, a 
little sulphurated hydrogen, poured into a solution 
of a piece of the loaf would blacken it if a trace 
of lead were left, and therefore was an unerring 
test. The mode of obtaining sulphurous acid on 
a large scale, “claying” with sugar and water 
or with pure syrup, and other interesting points 
connected with the theory and practice of sugar 
making were given, but the above samples were 
all that our proof-stick drew off. 

The following paragraph was accidentally 
omitted in our notice of the previous Friday 
evening meeting :—Amongst the numerous inter- 
esting objects in the library, for which the mem- 
bers and visitors are chiefly indebted to the inde- 
fatigable exertions of Mr. Barlow, who also does 
so much in all ways for these attractive evening 
meetings, we especially noticed the exquisite 
electro-silvered groups of indian corn, flowers, 
grasses, &c., by Shuckard; and Tennant’s very 
beautiful vases in black Derbyshire marble, the 
subjects in the centre of which, we were told, 
were produced by anew chemical process that 
extracts the colour without affecting the high 
polish of the marble. 





ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

Jan, 14th.—Captain Smyth, R.N., President, in 
the chair. Read.—Notes on Texas, by Mr. Wm. 
Bollaert. The exact boundary was given, the 
courses and other details of its rivers, the divi- 
sion of it, beginning at the coast, into alluvial, 
diluvial, and other strata and then mountainous 
where the primary rocks are’ found. The coast 
line, some 400 miles in length, is made up 
of recently formed sandy islets, very low, of 8 
most unfavourable aspect, and backed up by pral- 
ries. The author entered fully into particulars of 
wind currents and other physical phenomena; and 
mentioned some particulars of the earthquake of 
1812, which shook the greater part of the valley of 
the Mississippi, reaching even into Texas. Heaiso 
alluded to a shock felt by himself on Galveston 
island in 1842, and to the falling of a mass of 
meteoric iron near Red River in 1814. Mr. Bol- 
laert illustrated his paper by sections, showing 
the distances travelled over, their direction, ele- 


| vations above the sea, latitudes, longitudes, &e. 


I.—Section from Galveston to Austin. . The 
island of Galveston has only an average height 
of 10 feet above the waters of the Gulf. After 
leaving the prairies of the coast, rich woodlands 
were entered, in which the live oak and magno- 
lia abounded, together with deer and birds in great 
numbers, and occasionally a puma and jagua 
Houston. was found to be.only 70 feet above the 
sea. The course lay towards the Brazos, where 
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fossil bones and large fossil teeth of the elephant 
were found at San Felipe de Austin, as well as 
other localities. At Austin, Mount Bonnell was 
described as being 700 feet above the sea, and 
composed of coral rock, oyster, and other shells; 
and in the vicinity, ammonites, nautili, encrinites, 
trilobites, &c., were found. The San Saba country 
was alluded to as containing indications of gold, 
silver, and lead. 

ll.—Section from Columbus to San Antonio 
was over fine prairie and undulating lands, with 
rich surface soil above indurated sand; under the 
latter some of the cretaceous rocks. ‘The author 

ve an animated description of the western 
prairies, with their multitudes of game, and spoke 
of San Antonio as the most interesting spot in 
Texas, first for the beauty of its position, and as 
having been the continual battle-ground of the 
old Spaniards with the Indians (many tribes of 
whom only exist by name), and more recently the 
sanguinary frays between the Mexicans and the 
victorious Texans. Allusion was made to the 
old “ Missiones,” now in ruins, where formerly 
the jolly priest and his companion the soldier once 
revelled, and where now large bats have taken 
their places, depositing in the halls and sanc- 
tuaries, many fect thick of their ordure. The 
wild turkey was in great abundance in this sec- 
tion. 

ILL. Section was to the Guadalupe Mountains, 
where some fine grazing land was met with, much 

e, including bear and buffalo, and wild 

oney. It was, however, a wild-looking country, 
and no one laid himself on his pallet without 
having his bowie-knife ready, and his hand near to 
his rifle. There was found much cedar and 
cypress in this region. 

V.Section—To the Leona, the country was 
alive with deer and antelope; no want of rattle- 
snakes, centipedes, red bugs, Spanish flies, &c. 
Good grazing land might be found in this direc- 
tion. The mountains here are 2,000 feet above the 
sea, 

Sections V. and VI. take an easterly direc- 
tion to Corpus Christi on the Gulf. The lands 
are rather silicious, and one hill was found com- 
posed of pure quartz and silicified wood was met 
with. Much of this country has dense thorny un- 
derwood, and here may be seen the cactus in 
many varieties, including the opuntias or prickly 
pears, which have more than once afforded 
food for many days to armies traversing these 
regions. Towards the coast fine prairies, covered 
with rich grass (the musquito) occur, over which 
roam vast herds of mustangs or wild horses. Near 
San Patricio Mr. Bollaert and his small party 
were nearly taken by the Comanches; to avoid 
them required much caution, no lighting of 
fires, no shooting ; and in this way the party 
were many days with little or no food, one of his 
party dying in consequence of fatigue. 

Section VII. Columbus on the Colorado to 
Trinity river, and thence to Galveston. Very 
rich alluvial country was passed over, where 
tobacco and indigo were grown. Montgomery 
county presented vast “pine barrens,” with 
the vicinities of rivers fit for cotton, maize, &e. 

ere were reports that good coal was to be 
found at Oceola. Mr. Bollaert examined the 
locality with great care, but found no coal, and 
only slight indications of recently decomposed 
and slightly bitumenized matter. Coal had been 
reported to exist in other parts of Texas, but it 
appeared to Mr. Bollaert to have as little founda- 
tion as the existence of it at Oceola. The Trinity 
tiver was descended in a steamer, passing much 
well timbered land, cane brakes, cotton and 
Maize plantations, to Galveston. Allusion was 
then made to researches on the Rio Grande, and 
the great salt lakes near it, to North Eastern 
Texas, and a trip from Franklin to the Arkansas, 

owing that in the Wichetaw and Kiaway 
ao rome pe there are indications of gold and 
ead, and reference was made to the “cross tim- 


bers” ot Texas. As to climate, it was stated to 
be as varied as the productive qualities of the 
soil; but the coast region extends 150 miles 
in some places inland, and cannot be recom- 
mended to European emigrants, but that sec- 
tion is filling up with planters and their negroes 
from the United States. In 1844 the population 
was—whites, 100,300 ; Indians, 25,000 ; negroes 
(slaves), 20,000. In 1847 the whites had aug- 
mented as well as the slaves. Public debt in 
1848, 5,500,000 dollars, the State Government 
holding 180,000,000 acres of land, which valued at 
three cents per acre, would pay off the debt. The 
revenue of Texas ,in 1847 was 42,000/., the ex- 
penditure, 29,000/. The estimated area of Texas 
is put down at 203,502,000 acres, or nearly four 
times the size of France. 

In commenting upon the memoir of Mr. Bol- 
laert, Sir Roderick Murchison gave great credit 
to the author, for his clear and well-arranged 
description of the climatal and geological phe- 
nomena of Texas, and expressed regret that their 
associate, Sir Charles Lyell, should have been 
prevented from being present, because he would 
have seen how materially the observations of Mr. 
Bollaert illustrated his own views of the growth 
of deltas and new lands on the east coast of 
America. Although this region has no known pro- 
ductive gold works, still, as Mr. Catlin (in giving a 
graphic sketch of all the relations of Upper 
Texas to California in the west, and South 
Carolina in the east,) had suggested theoretically, 
that gold ore and quartz rocks might be found to 
have a continuous “ spread” from west to east, he, 
Sir Roderick, felt bound to say, that the facts did 
not sustain such a theory. On the contrary, the 
auriferous chain of the Rocky Mountains, with its 
subsidiary parallels in California, together with 
their prolongation in Peru and Chili, are more or 
less in a meridian direction. In the United States, 
the Apalachian chain directed from NN.E. to 
SS.W., and composed of the older palwozoic 
rocks, becomes auriferous in its southern prolonga- 
tion, where the sandstone has been converted into 
quartz, and the shales into crystalline schists. 





GROLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Jan. 9th.—Sir C. Lyell, President, in the chair. 
Read:—Ist. * Observations on ‘Trilobites of the 
genus Lichas, from Dudley.” By Mr. J. W. 
Fletcher.—2nd. “ Remarks on the Structure and 
Organic Contents of the Inferior Oolite, near 
Cheltenham, with general observations on that 
formation in other parts of Gloucestershire.” By 
the Rev. P. B. Brodie.—The outer escarpments 
of the Cotswold Hills consist of the inferior oolite 
and lias, as is well seen in Leckhampton hill, of 
which a detailed section was described. ‘This hill 
is 878 feet high above the sea, and the oolite beds 
on the summit are about 230 feet thick. In one 
bed, named shelly freestone, many fossils are 
found, of which a large proportion again occur in 
the great volite at Minchinhampton, which has a 
similar mineral character, It thus appears that 
these deposits, though of very distinct age, have 
been both deposited under similar conditions in a 
shallow sea, and that many of the species of 
animals had lived on from one period to the other. 
A list of the organie remains is given, which 
shows that among the molluscs the bivalves gene- 
rally preponderate,—and fifty-six species are 
noted as also occurring in the more recent forma- 
tion.—3rd, Extract of letter to Dr. Daubeny, 
from the late Mr. G. F. Ruxton, “ On the occur- 
rence of Volcanic Rocks along the Chain of the 
Sierra Madre to its union with the Rocky Moun- 
tains, and thus in a more northerly part of Mexi- 
co than before observed.”—4th. “ Notice of the 
Discovery of a nearly perfect skeleton of the 
Mastodon Angustidens, near Asti, in Piedmont,” 
in alettertoSir R. I. Murchison, from Prof. Eugene 
Sismonda. These remains occurred about six 
leagues from Turin, in a bed of plastic clay con- 





taining freshwater shells, and covered with sand. 


Many of the bones were much decayed; but the 
skeleton, preserved in the Royal Museum of 
Turin, is perhaps the most perfect hitherto found 
in Europe. 





INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS, 

Jan, 22nd.—Mr. W. Cubitt, President, in the 
chair. Read:—“On the Periodical Alternations and 
Progressive Permanent Depression of the Chalk 
Water Level under London,’’ by the Rev. J. C. 
Clutterbuck. The author began by defining the 
Chalk Water Level to be “the height to which 
the water rises at any point, or continuous series 
of points, in the chalk, or from the chalk in per- 
forations, through the London and plastic clays, 
above the chalk.” The term “ Artesioid’’ was 
used to describe those wells sunk through the 
London and plastic clays, in which the water rose 
from the chalk, or the sands of the plastic om | 
formation, above the level of those strata, thoug 
it might not rise to, or overflow the surface of, the 
ground. Reference was made to papers read be- 
fore the Institution in 1842 and 1843, in which it 
was shown that the chalk water level was de- 
scribed by an inclined line drawn from the highest 
level at which the water accumulated in the chalk, 
to the lowest proximate vent, or outfall: a general 
rule, which was found to hold good, not only where 
the water was reached by sinking into a permeable 
stratum, but where, as in the London Basin, the 
water rose from a permeable stratum, through 
perforations in any impermeable stratum above it. 
The example treated of in the paper was described 
by a line inclining at an average of about thirteen 
feet ina mile, from the outcrop of the London 
and plastic clays to mean tide level in the 
Thames, below London Bridge. The height to 
which water rose in the Paris Basin, from the 
lower green sand, was adduced in confirmation of 
that rule. Before the artesian well at Grenelle 
was bored, M. Arago calculated that the water 
would rise above the level of the soil at Paris, as 
it rose above that level at Elbeuf, near Rouen. 
The height at which the water was found in the 
lower green sand, near Troyes, being one hundred 
metres above Paris, and one hundred and thirty- 
one metres above the sea, the author found thata 
line drawn from that point to the level of the sea 
at Havre (where the green sand cropped out), 
passed over Paris and Elbeuf at the elevation to 
which the water actually rose in both places. A 
calculation based on the same principle (taking the 
level of the water in the lower green sand, at 
Leighton Buzzard, at two hundred and eighty feet 
above the sea), showed that if the chalk and gault 
were bored through in London, the water from the 
green sand would rise one hundred and fifty feet 
above Trinity high water mark. Passing from 
the natural to the actual condition of the chalk 
water level, under London, there was a general 
permanent depression of from fifty feet to sixty 
feet below Trinity high water mark. Measure- 
ments of a well in London, in which the level was 
seldom disturbed, showed periodical alternations, 
coincident with the exhaustion and replenishment 
of the chalk stratum by natural causes, to the 
amount of four feet six inches, and a permanent 
depression of one foot six inches per annum, or 
twelve feet in eight years. Again, referring to 
former calculations, it was shown that the margin 
of this depression was extending in a greater ratio 
towards to the north than to the south, or S.E. 
Since 1843, the level was permanently depressed 
at Hampstead-road, ten feet; Camden Town, 
nineteen feet; Kilburn, twenty feet; and Crickle- 
wood, ten feet. The limit of the depression being, 
in 1843, between the latter places. Allusion was 
then made to the influx of water at the point 
where the Thames passed over the outcrop of the 
sands of the plastic clay formation, and the chalk, 
as a point to be determined by geological inquiry, 
and connected with observations as to the action 
of the tides on the level, and the chemical quality 





of the water, in that neighbourhood. The gene- 
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ral conclusion drawn from all these facts was, that 
the rapidity of exhaustion from artesian wells 
under London greatly exceeded the rapidity of 
supply ; thatthe amount of defalcation was marked, 
and could be measured by the extension of a pro- 
gressive peemeneet depression, proving that the 
supply of water from the chalk stratum became 
each year more precarious, and less to be de- 
pended upon, even should there be no addition to 
the Artesioid wells in and around the metropolis.— 
The discussion was announced to be continued at 
the next meeting, which would be entirely de- 
voted to it.* 

Jan, 29.—During the recent discussion on the 
above paper, sections and diagrams were ex- 
hibited, to show, by the former, that the supposed 
basin under London, was not as had been shown 
by geologists; and by the latter, that from July, 
1837, to December, 1849, there had been a gra- 
dual depression of full fifty feet, in the water of 
the sand-springs under London; and in conse- 
quence of this serious action, several of the wells 
had become tidal in some localities, and the water 
was rendered saline. At the termination of the 
discussion, the attention of the members was 
directed to a serious case of legislative interfer- 
ence, whereby the free exercise of the professional 
skill of the members of the Institution was now 
unwarrantably trammelled, and the public service 
materially interfered with. The introduction of 
wrought iron instead of cast iron, into railway 
bridges, was a recent invention of great value, and 
of which the most celebrated examples were the 
Conway and Britannia bridges. The same exeeu- 
tive authority which had pronounced the erection 
of these two bridges to be impracticable, had re- 
cently declared, that a railway bridge constructed 
on a similar principle, and of identical materials, 
was insufficient in strength, although it was much 
stronger, in proportion to its possible load, than 
either the Conway or the Britannia, and infinitely 
stronger than any of the cast iron girder bridges 
which had for years adequately performed the 
public service, and had been by the same autho- 
rity pronounced to be perfectly safe. The public 
had thus already been for a month deprived of 
the use of an important line of railway, by the 
application of an antiquated formula to a modern 
invention. For these cogent reasons, it was con- 
sidered that the members had a right to request 
the interference of the Council, on the behalf of 
the profession at large; and they were urged to 
take such steps as appeared desirable for allowing 
the free development of engineering talent; and 
in the words of the Report of a recent Royal 
Commission, removing from “a subject yet so 
novel and so rapidly progressive any legislative 
enactments, with respect to the forms and propor- 
tions of the iron structures” of railways, which 
could not fail to be “ highly inexpedient.” This 
proposition was received with acclamation. Mr. 
Evan Hopkins’s great Geological Sections of the 
Three Branches of the Andes were exhibited in 
the library. They showed about 260 miles, from 
west to east, from Choco to the River Meta, in 
the eastern flanks of the eastern branch of the 
Andes, 

INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS, 
Ear pe Grey in the chair. Mr. Donaldson read 
& communication on the Arrangement and Con- 
struction of the Dwellings of the Labouring Classes, 
by Mr. H. Roberts, in which the writer explained 
his views of what such buildings ought to be, in- 





* This isa most important inquiry just now, when the 
supply of the Metropolis with water must assume a system- 
atic and comprehens!ve shape. We have this week received 
a very interesting Report of the London (Watford) Spring- 
Water Company, by Mr. Homersham + in which the sub- 
ject is ably >a sed; and, with maps on a large scale, it is 
pr sese mer that the nee, beavntion of ~ capital may be 
abundantly supplied wii ure water from the Watford 
C1 H upp: P 
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stead of the miserable, crowded, ill-ventilated, and 
unclean residences, so general in all populous places. 
He also directed attention to improvements in cot- 
tages for the rural population. Mr. Sydney Smirke 
impressively pointed out how dearly the poor paid 
for the worst accommodations, and how much better 
might be profitably provided for them at far less 
expense. The meeting was numerously attended 
by many individuals of station and influence, and 
the important subject seemed to interest them much. 
At the conclusion, the Builder reports that Earl de 
Grey, in terminating the business, said he wished to 
make a few observations in connection with the 
proposed National Exhibition in 1851. It had 
been suggested that he ought, as their president, to 
have been a member of the Royal Commission ; and 
it was inferred that, by the omission of his name, 
the Institute had been slighted. He wished, how- 
ever, fully to exonerate from this charge the parties 
who selected the commission. Mr. Labouchere had 
written to him, requesting him to serve in it, but his 
health being bad, and having an unwillingness to 
undertake anything he could not efficiently perform, 
he declined the office. They might be satistied 
they would have a most efficient representative in 
Mr. Barry. 





ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 

Mr. J. D. Wyarr in the chair. Mr. Gray read a 
paper on the Present State of Architectural Art, in 
which he animadverted on the competition among 
little builders in London, and the prevalence of the 
fashion for the Gothic style, which he thought 
would soon fall to the ground, The opinion hostile 
to the Gothic was, however, much contested; and 
the Chairman summed up the debate in a very able 
manner. 





MICROSCOPICAL SOCIETY. 
Mr. P. H. Gosse read a communication on a spe- 
cies of fresh water rotifer (Melicesta vingeus), the 
chief feature in which was to prove that its rota- 
tory action below the disc, went to form its 
shell, or case, which was not done by any pro- 
cess of the alimentary canal, as supposed by 
dhrenberg. 
LINNEAN SOCIETY. 
P. Brown, Esq, president, in the chair, A new 
species of fire-fly, discovered by Lord Goderich, 
on the plant of Solomon’s seal, was described in a 
paper read by Mr. Curtis. Mr. Huxley’s paper on 
Medusz was continued, and presents were acknow- 
ledged, and new members elected. 
THE ARCTIC EXPEDITION. 

The Arctic Expedition sailed from Plymouth at 
8 p.m. of the 20th ult., and took the western channel 
of the Sound. Its course is for Valparaiso direct, and 
thence for the Sandwich Islands, where instructions 
are expected from the Admiralty, and the Plover 
brig will join the Enterprize and Investigator, for 
Behring’s Straits. The orders ate to reach that 
destination in July, and strike the ice by the Ist of 
August. The vessels are well provided for three 
years, and Captain Collinson will, as circumstances 
admit, explore every possible locality in the pursuit 
of his important mission. The Rev. Mr. Miert- 
sching, late a Moravian missionary on the coast 
of Labrador, has, we are told, joined the Enterprize, 
as interpreter to the expedition, when it arrives 
at the Straits. Mr. Miertsching returned from 
Labrador in October last. A vocabulary fof the 
Esquimaux language, as far as the resources of 
their country will afford, has been compiled by 
Capt. Washington, R.N., for the use of the expedi- 
tion, in a small portable form, which cannot fail to 
prove serviceable, as the only vocabularies at pre- 
sent existing are contained in the quarto voyages of 
Parry, Beechey, and Ross; and consequently are 
too cumbersome for daily use in the boats, and for 
parties who may land to communicate with the 








natives. The vocabulary is divided into four 
columns—the first, English; the second, the 
Esquimaux language, suited to the natives of 
Kotzebue Sound or Western; the third, to Winter 
Island and Iglulik or Central; and the fourth, to 
Labrador or Eastern. Since the ships left Woolwich, 
everything has been done to provide and fit them 
for their arduous undertaking. God speed them, 
and send a happy issue for those they seek. 

Log of the Herald and Plover—The Admiralty 
have allowed the publication of the proceedings of 
these vessels in search of Sir John Frankilin’s 
expedition, from May 19th to November 22nd, the 
particulars of which are very interesting, and the 
general results already known to the public. With 
the aid of one of Mr. Wyld’s maps the localities 
visited and examined may be readily traced; and it 
will be seen, between these and a similar view of 
what Sir James C. Ross did on the other side, 
what parts yet remain to be explored by new 
Arctic expeditions. 








LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 


Oxrorp, Jan, 24.—The following degrees were con. 
ferred :— 

Masters of Arts.—Rev. W. H. Milman, student of Christ 
Church; Rev. S. Lane, Magdalen Hall; Rev. C. F. Taylor, 
St. Mary Hall; W. Congreve, Wadham; Rev. W. F. 
Norris, scholar of Trinity. ‘ 

Bachelors of Arts—C. R. Powys, Exeter College; J. W. 
P. Jones, Worcester; A. M. Sugden; W. H. Hamphery, 
Wadham; Edward James, St. John’s; William Elmbirst, 
Trinity. 

Bachelor of Music.—C. D. Hackett, Magdalen Hall. 





SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. : 

Jan. 31st. — Mr. Payne Collier, V.P., in 
the chair.—After the exhibition of one or two 
articles of trifling importance, which did not 
attract much attention, a paper from the Lans- 
downe MSS., of the latter part of the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, was communicated by Sir 
Henry Ellis. It was the charge delivered to the 
Lord Mayor of London on his induction to the 
office, and contained some suggestions which were 
thought necessary for the improvement of the 
condition of the Metropolis at that time. A note 
from Mr. Akerman was then read, giving an ac- 
count of the opening of some tumuli on the 
South Downs, in September last. The tumuli 
on the Downs are of two kinds only—Celtic and 
Anglo-Saxon ; the former occurring sometimes 
singly, sometimes in groups of three or four, all 
over the Downs, generally out of sight from the 
valleys below. The Anglo-Saxon barrows, on 
the contrary, are found on the brow of some hill 
overlooking a hamlet or homestead, the name of 
Anglo-Saxon derivation. The Celtic tumuli 
opened by Mr. Akerman were unproductive. 
Three or four distinct heaps of stones beneath 
one of them evidently had covered distinct se 
pulchral deposits, but neither urn nor bones were 
discovered ; a few pieces of charcoal were the sole 
evidences of the rite of cremation. Mr. A. col 
trasted the results of the opening of three Anglo- 
Saxon tumuli, in each of which a skeleton was 
found—one of a boy about fourteen years of age 
one of a young man, and the last of a man of ad- 
vanced age. These deductions were made from 
the teeth, which in all were remarkably perfect, 
though on the last much worn. Knives only (the 
usual curved knife) were found with the last two 
skeletons. Mr. A. infers that these interments 
furnish the best evidence of their being those of 
a people of primitive habits in quiet possession 
of the country, &c. ‘The spear-head and umbo 1s 
rarely found in this district, which he supposes to 
have been occupied entirely by a rural pop 
tion. It was announced trom the chair that & 
wrong impression had gone abroad that it = 
this night when Major Rawlinson was to exhi 
his Babylonian or Assyrian antiquities ; the fact 
was, the greater part of them had not yet 
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the Custom-house: further notice would be given 
of the night fixed for the purpose. 





LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR THE 
ENSUING WEEK, 


Monday,—Entomological, 8 p.-m,—British Architects, 8 
p.m.—Chemical, 8 p.m.— Medical, 8 p.m.— Pathological, 


‘ Trucsday.—Linawan, $'p.m.—Civil -:ngineers, the monthly 
ballot, and Mr. Doyne ‘On the Theory of Transverse 
Strain, with Rules for Calculating and Constructing the 
Strength of Cast Iron Beams of Different Forms.” 

Wednesday .—Soviety of Arts, 8 p.m.—Geological, 84 p.m. 
—London institution (Mr. Weld ou Arctic Voyages), 7 
p.n.—Archieolo tical Association (Council Meeting), 4 p.in. 
Thursday.—Zoological, $ p.m.—Royal, 84 p.m.—Anti- 
quaries, 8 p.m.—Royal Academy, (Mr. Cockerell’s sixth 
jecture on Architecture), 8 p.m, ’ 

Friday—Astronomical (Anniversary) 3 p.m.—Royal Insti- 
tution (Professor Cowper on the Conway and Menai Tubular 
Bridges) 84 p.m.—Philological, 8 p.m.—Archzological Asso- 
ciation, 8 p.m, é 

Saturday. — Royal Botanic, 3¢ p.m. — Westminster 
Medical (Anniversary) 8 p.m. 








ARCHZ:OLOGY. 

ARCHZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 
We regret to notice the indisposition of Dr. 
Buckland, and his consequent absence from this 
and other learned and scientific meetings. Mr. 
F, Ouvry presided, and a paper by Mr. E. A. 
Freeman, “On the Anglo-Saxon Architectural 
Remains (?) of Iver Church, Bucks,” was read by 
the Secretary. The Hon. Mr. W. Stanley gave 
an account of the ancient Copper-mines at Llan- 
derdero, N. Wales, which were discovered three 
or four months ago (see previous Z. G.); of the 
working instruments found, and the animal bones 
scattered about the cavern. The Rev. Mr. Haslam 
sent a similar communication relating to some 
supposed Phoenician tin mines in Cornwall. Urns, 
armill, fac-similes of brasses, and other interest- 
ing antiquities were exhibited. A discussion on 
Arabic numerals let no new light in upon that 
subject. 





THE SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND 
Mer in their Hall, Edinburgh, on the 16th ult., J. W. 
Mackenzie, Esq., V.P., inthe chair, The Duke of 
Argyll, Lord Murray, and other candidates, were 
elected, donations received, and preliminary business 
transacted. Among the donations was a beautiful 
Cruciform Fibula, probably of the 13th century, 
found at Kirkwall. It is of bronze, and has been 
gilded, or rather, plated with gold, in part, and set 
with jewels, the empty sockets of which alone re- 
main. It is believed to have been dug up in the 
choir of St. Magnus’ Cathedral, during the recent 
repair and restoration of that venerable edifice. 

A Cingalese grant of land was exhibited and ex- 
plained; but the great interest of the evening was 
excited by a not strictly antiquarian subject, thought 
a highly poetical and national one, namely, a com- 
munication by Mr. William Douglas, embodying the 
results of an extensive correspondence, and. critical 
research into some important points in the history of 
Rosert Burws, and especially in relation to the 
date of his connection with “ Highland Mary,” 
which, if the conclusions be correct, has hitherto 
heen entirely misunderstood by the poct’s biogra- 
phers. The correspondence took its rise from the 
recent publication, in Vol. III., of Wood’s edition of 
the “ Songs fof Scotland,” of information derived 
from a letter from the session-clerk of Greenock, 
Wherein the date of September, 1784, is fixed for 
Mary’s death, but since acknowledged by the writer 
to be founded in error. 

Mr.Douglas’s attention was fixed upon the subject 
by an attempt to construct a chronological table of 
the incidents in the poet's life. He found no pre- 
cise epoch assigned for this attachment, nor could 
any of the dates to which it was conjecturally re- 
ferred by the biographers be reconciled with the 
allusion in the verses by which the passion is com- 





memorated. Leaving out the heroines of “ My 
Nannie O” and “The Corn Rigs”—who do not 
seem to be clearly identified—Mr. Douglas counts 
seven objects of Burns’ youthful affections :—1. 
Handsome Nell, 1773—2. “Saucy Tibbie wi’ the 
hunder marks,” 1776—3. Peggy of Kirkoswald (his 
first serious affection), 1777—4. Montgomery Peggy 
(the heroine of some seven or eight of his choicest 
songs, and whom he seems to have wooed only for 
six or eight months), 1781—5. Elizabeth Paton of 
Largieside (his “ Bonnie Bettie’), 1783—6. Jean 
Armour (his wife), 1784-1785—and, 7. Highland 
Mary, whose date it was the object of the inquiry 
to ascertain. Cromek—whose Reliques appeared 
in 1808—was the first to assign an epoch to Burns’ 
passion for Mary Campbell, whom he unhesitatingly 
described as “ the first object of the youthful poet’s 
love”—a belief in which he has been followed by 
most of the biographers. But that the affection 
must have been at least subsequent to the year 
1781, is proved by the Bible (now preserved in the 
Burns’ Monument near Ayr) in which Burns in- 
scribed their vows. The title-page of the volume 
has the imprint :—“ Edinburgh: Printed by the 
Assigns of Alexander Kincaid, his Majesty’s Printer. 
MDCCLXXx1I.” That the passion must have been 
subsequent to the beginning of 1783, is shown by 
Burns’ appending his mason-mark to his signature 
on the Bible—a fac-simile of which was shown at 
the meeting—it being ascertained, by reference to 
the records of the Tarbolton Mason Lodge, ‘that 
“ Brother Robert Burness” was not initiated in the 
mysteries of the craft until the year 1783. A scrap- 
book, containing many fragments of the poet’s 
autobiography, closes in October 1785, without any 
allusion to Highland Mary. Burns designs himself 
in the inscription on the Bible as being at “ Moss- 
giel,” to which place he did not remove until the 
year 1784—probably after Whit-Sunday. His fa- 
mous interview with Highland Mary is known to 
have taken place on the second Sunday of May. It 
could not have been the second Sunday of May 





1784, for Burns was not then in Mossgiel ; it could | 


scarcely have been the second Sunday of May 1785, 
because at that time Burns had no thought of leay- 
ing Scotland ; and his verses to Mary Campbell are 
full of that idea. It could not have been the second 
Sunday of May 1787, because Burns’ visit to Edin- 
burgh in December previous had removed every 
motive for going abroad. It must, therefore, have 
been the second Sunday of May 1786—the year 
when ruin overtook Burns at Mossgiel, when Jean 
Armour had refused to marry him, and when he re- 
solved to print his verses in order to raise as much 
money as would take him to Jamaica. A confirma- 
tion of this conclusion arises from the way in which 
Burns has written his name on the Bible—“ Burns” 
—a form of spelling which he did not adopt before 
the 3d of April 1786, until which time he wrote 
himself “ Burness,” as it is still written by some of 
the poet’s kinsfolks in Angus and the Mearns, By 
a comparison of Burns’ letters, Mr. Douglas showed 
that the marriage with Jean Armour was broken off 
before the 15th of April 1786. Burns then con- 
sidered himself entirely released from that engage- 
ment, and appears to have sought consolation in 
wooing Highland Mary. The second Sunday of 
May 1786 fell upon the 14th of the month, the day 
previous to the servants’ term, when Mary left her 
place at Coilsfield House, and set out for Greenock, 
on her way to her kinsfolks in the parish of Dunoon, 
on the north side of the Frith of Clyde. Returning 
to Greenock in the autumn, she was seized by the 
deadly fever which then raged in that town, and 
died without ever again seeing her lover. 

At the close of this communication an interesting 
conversation followed, in which all who took a part 
cordially assented to the opinion, that not the 
slightest stain was cast on the poet’s memory by 
this new view. 

The correspondence has been presented to the 
Society. 





YORKSHIRE ANTIQUARIAN CLUB. 

Ar the last meeting, Mr. G. T. Jones, in the chair, 
Mr. Procter, the secretary, announced the presen- 
tation of a portion of an urn and some coins, by 
Mr. Copperthwaite, of Malton, accompanied by a 
communication from that gentleman, in which he 
stated that these relics had been found at Malton, 
in 1848, in the remains of a Roman tomb, which 
was situated on the south side of the Roman 
camp, near to the Pretorian gate. The floor of the 
tomb, 16 feet square, and six or seven inches in 
thickness, was composed of a very hard concrete 
of lime and gravel, mixed with small bruised brick. 
It was covered with two or three feet of garden 
soil, and there did not appear to have been any 
masonry built on or around it. Underneath the 
floor, at a depth of about two feet, were found 
the skeletons of a female and child, in an almost 
perpendicular position, the legs folded on the 
body. Six or seven feet from the skeletons to 
the south side was discovered an oblong grave, 
or cyst, rudely built of small pieces of undressed 
stone, without mortar, and filled to the top with 
ashes, like those of burnt sods. As far as could 
be ascertained, the cyst was about five feet long 
and two feet wide. In the soil, between the 
skeletons and the cyst, two Roman coins, one 
a large brass of Trajan, the other a second 
brass of Vespasian, and other minor articles 
were found. Mr. Copperthwaite remarks, “ The 
discovery of this tomb is locally exceedingly 
interesting, as it presents another evidence of the 
very early occupation of Malton by the Romans, 
for the rudeness of the construction of the cyst, 
and perhaps also the position of the skeletons, 
may justify its being ascribed to a date contempo- 
raneous with the Emperors whose coins it enclosed; 
and it is worthy of remark, that of those two 
Emperors, 18 or 19 different types of their coins 
have been found at Malton, and several of them 
in the camp immediately above the tomb.” Dr. 
Thurnam produced a report of the examination 
of the tumuli on Skipwith Common, known by the 
name of “the Danes Hills,” and which it will be re- 
collected were opened by the club in September 
last, as described in the Literary Gazette. The 
curious form of the tumuli was pointed out, being 
circular, and surrounded by a square trench, 
the four sides of which face the cardinal points. 
In all the tumuli, traces of interment after burning 
were found, but no other objects of any de- 
scription; and in the largest part, of a skeleton, in 
addition to the charcoal and ashes which it pre- 
sented in common with the others. Some curious 
entrenchments and earthworks, which adjoin the 
tumuli, were described, and a plan of them, by 
Professor Phillips, exhibited. These earthworks 
were stated to have much resemblance to those re- 
mains of early British villages, which are found 
on the Downs of Wiltshire, and have been de- 
scribed by Sir R. C. Hoare. On the whole, the 
conclusion come to respecting them was, that 
of their being the burial places of a secluded set- 
tlement of early Britons. 





CHESTBR ARCHZOLOGICAL AND HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY. 

THE opening meeting of the season was numerously 
attended, and presided over by the Bishop of the 
diocese. The impulse given by the annual meeting 
of the Archzological Association in autumn 
appeared to have added strength to the local in- 
stitution ; and clergy, county magistrates, profes- 
sional men and inhabitants in trade (with large 
parties of ladies included), filled the large assembly 
room of the Albion. 

The Bishop addressed the meeting, and eloquently 
commended the object they had in view, viz., to 
form an Archeological, Architectural, and Histori- 
cal Society for the city and county of Chester. His 
Lordship spoke in very laudable terms of Mr. Ash- 
pitel’s lecture on ancient church architecture (see 
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L. G. Report of the Chester Meeting above referred 
to), and of the beautiful restorations and improve- 
ments in the cathedral consequently effected under 
the auspices of the Dean, who was present. He 
also noticed the liberality with which the nobility 
and gentry around had supported him; the acces- 
sion of the Marquis of Westminster, Lord Comber- 
meré, and other eminent persons, to the ranks of the 
Society, and other gratifying and encouraging cir- 
cumstances which attended this their first public 
appearance. 

Mr. J. Williams, the Mayor, proposed the first 
congratulatory resolution, which he introduced in a 
lively and popular speech. In the course of it he 
observed, that there were two historic legends to 
which he wished to direct the attention of the 
Society. One of these was that, in former times, the 
Mayor of Chester having given offence to the inhabi- 
tants of North Wales, visited Mold, where, being 
caught out of his own jurisdiction, they hung him 
up in a kitchen with as little ceremony as they 
would hang up a flitch of bacon—an occurrence 
which he at least hoped would not take place during 
the present mayoralty. The other legend was this : 
his audience were aware that children when young 
required to be danced about with a sort of continu- 
ous movement. When this process was going for- 
ward the accompanying song in England was gene- 
rally a little ditty something like this— 

** Ride a cockhorse to Banbury cross, 
To see a fine lady get on her white horse.” 
In Wales, however, the customary ditty was some- 
what different: and without running the risk of 
injuring the drum of the Bishop’s ear by giving it 
in the original Celtic, he would take the liberty of 
translating it as follows— 
“ Trotting, trotting, trotting to Chester, 
To the marriage of the mayor’s daughter, 
Trotting, trotting, trotting back again, 
She’s been married many a day.’’ 
Ix would be seen, therefore, that the first idea con- 
ve yed to the children of the Principality was the 
magnificence of the city of Chester, and more par- 
ticularly of its mayor; and perhaps this ditty may 
have been composed owing to some magnificent féte 
given to the inhabitants of the Principality in the 
immediate neighbourhood on the marriage of the 
mayor’s daughter ; though he (Mr. Williams) could 
hardly expect a similar compliment, as he had net 
the pleasure of having a daughter marriageable 
during his mayoralty. In conclusion, he begged to 
congratulate the meeting on the establishment of 
this society; for, as had been well observed, and he 
hoped they would realise it, “‘ whatever makes the 
past, the distant, or the future predominate over the 
present, advances us in the scale of thinking beings.” 
Mr. Randle Wilbraham, jun., seconded the re- 
solution ; and the Rev. Chancellor Raikes addressed 
the meeting in an admirable manner, demonstrating 
the comprehensive beneficial tendencies of Associa- 
tions like the present, and its own peculiar claims 
to the warmest support of the district around. Sir 
Herbert Maddock, Sir Stephen Glynne, Mr. Hicklin, 
the Dean, Mr. C. Potts, and the Bishop, in con- 
clusion, also advocated the cause, and were received 
with the expression of feelings which showed how 
cordially the unanimous opinion agreed with them, 
and how surely the Society might reckon on the 
aid of the public, within the sphere of action, to 
maintain the usefulness and prosperity of the em- 
bodied Chester Antiquaries. 
Description of a Roman Building and other Re- 
mains lately Discovered at Caerleon. By John 
Edward Lee. Smith. 
Tuus acceptable contribution to archeology con- 
sists of eighteen etchings, which are as creditable 
to Mr. Lee’s artistic ability as the object he has 
in view in publishing the work is honourable to 
his public spirit and liberality. Caerleon, so 
rich in Roman antiquities, is yet without its 


and others, five hundred pounds have been col- 
lected in the neighbourhood; and Mr. Lee has 
now, in furtherance of means to complete the 
interior arrangements of the building, appealed to 
a generous archeological public. We trust, for 
so worthy a purpose, the appeal will not be made 
in vain. He also publishes the work at his own 
expense, to induce the public to subscribe, upon 
the same principle that is applied to make bene- 
volent people more benevolent, i. e. giving them a 
good dinner for their money. When we look at 
these etchings of antiquities recently brought to 
light, and observe how important many of them 
are, and the precarious position in which, for the 
want of a few hundreds of pounds, they are placed, 
we feel more than ever that Government should 
take up the subject of national antiquities with a 
protective and fostering hand, and either grant 
sums of money for preserving such monuments as 
those at Caerleon, or see if some portion of the 
funds given annually to the British Museum 
might not be applied with great advantage to- 
wards placing national historical monuments 
where they would be safe, and, at the same time, 
accessible. Up to the present day, it is well 
known the National Museum cannot point to a 
classified department of national antiquities, al- 
though public opinion has roused the trustees to 
order something of the kind to be prepared. 
Again, there is, or was, the mere Show exhibi- 
tion projected for the Society of Arts in spring. 
(See last Z. G.) Of what service could such a 
gathering have been to the science of archeology, 
or increasing the spirit for the preservation of 
national monuments? Idle tricks of merecuriosity, 
by parties who could not tell an Egyptian froma 
Saxon relic, or a Bysantine from an old German 
work of art, can do no good in promoting the 
strong pull which is so much required to place 
these matters on their right footing. ‘The Minis- 
ter who takes them up in an efficient manner will 
be immortalised as a public benefactor. 








FINE ARTS. 

Memoir of David Scott, R.S.A. By W. B. Scott. 
8vo. Edinburgh. Blacks. 

Gentvs disdaining control ordirection; butgenius, 
not mere talent and cleverness of the foremost 
kind, must be accorded to the interesting subject of 
this fraternal memoir. Now, in this work-a-day 
world, we are not going to set up Genius as an 
excuse for every sort of aberration, or as invested 
with a privilege to run counter to the received 
opinions which guide the many in the ordinary 
ursuits of life. We claim for it no exemptions 
rom the dictates of common sense, or the rules of 
social intercommunion. It may be difficult for it, 
in certain cases, to accommodate itself to the trivial 
or sordid relations that combine the vast majority, 
and, in some cases, impossible to feel or act in 
unison with the ideas and conduct of the crowd 
around. For Genius is lofty,'and not always 
tempered with humility. Genius must despise the 
littlenesses of little people. Genius must abhor 
the selfishness of the Mammon worshippers and 
the fraudulent hypocrisies of dishonest being. 
And thus it is, there is on the other hand a war- 
fare against Genius. In the first place, it is above 
the understanding of inferior minds. In the 
next place, its bearing is @ reproach to tricking 
meanness and imposition of every description. It 
is consequently disliked, misrepresented, hated; 
all its faults observed, set in a note-book, learnt 
and conned by rote to cast into its teeth. There- 
fore is it no enviable possession; and he whom 
Nature has endowed with the glorious gift, must 
hug it to his soul for its sake, and be prepared, 
more or less, to meet with misconstructions, envy, 
malice, censute, calumny, and more intolerable 
pity from the earth-worms that fill and grovel in 
the world. 
There are, however, gradations also in Genius. 





museum, although, by the exertions of Mr. Lee 


others; some are more listless and apathetic than 
others towards the concerns of restless humanity, 
Some can hardly stoop to what is deemed the 
business of life; whilst some few unite, toa useful 
degree, the splendours of the superior intellect 
with the routine observances and calculations of 
worldling prudence or its eidolon cunning. But 
in the theories of pounds, shillings, and pence, 
nearly all, without exception, are miserably de- 
ficient; and hence they are such easy prey to the 
designing, who plunder and abuse them. What 
chance had such @ man as David Scott in the melée? 
and yet he was addicted to it, and his chief error lay 
in the hot disposition to be dabbling in hot water, 
Like other persons eminent in science, whom we 
could name, he was desperate for controversy; 
and, convinced that he was in the right, like 
them, flung philosophy to the winds. 

He was high-aspiring, but not popularly suc- 
cessful in his profession. Yet his art was grand, 
original, and imaginative. He thought and he 
created. Verily, this was too much to be appre- 
ciated in our time. And his execution was not 
equal to his conceptions; and in painting, this is, 
perhaps, a greater drawback than in any other 
species of effort. Actors, orators, projectors, 
authors, musicians, &c., have more allowance 
made for partial failures in perfecting their per- 
formances, and, in most instances, have credit 
given them for more than they actually achieve; 
whilst the painter is tried by a severer test, and is 
rarely, if ever, favoured by having his imperfee- 
tions fancied into pseudo-excellences by the kindly 
filling up of the spectator critic. 

The biography before us is somewhat painful. 
So small a lever, it appears, would have been suf- 
ficient to lift the artist to fortune and fame, that 
we cannot but deplore its never having been 
found. In that case, it is probable his imprac- 
ticability would have been softened down, and his 
dreaminess converted into essential and noble 
forms. But disappointment was his lot, and he 
retired, as well as he could, into that other world 
of reverie and castle-building which can abstract 
the mind of the suffering man of genius from 
stern or pitiful realities, and which is so ready a 
resort to the struggling race. In this sad glowing 
limbo, this dark brightness, this unsubstantial 
reality, the scholar produces his learned works, 
the sculptor his everlasting forms, and painter 
and the poet their immortal images: it is the true 
Refuge for the Destitute, whom the whips and 
scorns which patient merit from the unworthy 
takes. In his seclusion, almost morbid, Mr. Scott 
indulged in abstruse metaphysics which could 
hardly be of service to him, and yet his reflections 
display elevated, aspiring, and anxious longing 
after the good, the beautiful, and the sublime. 
How disturbed, the following statement will 
partly show. Speaking of the dispute in which 
the Scottish Academy was involved, the writer 
says:— 

ae these disputes, the present writer 
is not sufficiently informed to speak ; but that the 
Academy has been and must be successful, the 
general history of the matters in debate has proved. 

“« That this kind of interference and influence was 
not unpleasant to, David Scott is true, and that in 
other matters wherein he was not called upon to 
arbitrate. Granted that he was ever conscientious, 
and a hater of all lubricity in matters of fact in 
others, he was, on the other hand, perfectly arbi- 
trary in his own affairs, and did not confine him- 
self to these in his correspondence and decisions. 
Never, l@wever, did he lose the respect of others, 
although often their assistance. Thus the influen- 
tial body in the purchase of pictures in Edinburgh, 
who efficiently aided him up to 1843, ceased from 
that time forth. Whether we have rightfully oF 
wrongfully here connected cause with effect, we 
know ,that continued friendship with him began to 
be accounted difficult. Among his papers and 





Some are more wayward and impracticable than 





letters, moreover, there are numerous evidences 
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his having voluntarily taken up public questions, 
and thrust his oar into troubled waters, He always 
did so with penetration it is true; sometimes 
strangely so, as might be expected from a truth- 
ful man of large acquirements viewing the matters 
in debate from a distant and extreme point. He 
was like a Dominican stepping from his cell into a 
masquerade, and forcing the masques to swear on 
their oath that they were truly enjoying them- 
selves,” 

An existence sufficiently troubled in itself had no 
need of external turbulence to vex it more; and 
how melancholy the closing scenes. In his diary, 
Feb. 1845, we read :— 

“Oh, hopeless, and yet hopeful, these years 
have been. Months must yet grow upon months 
before there arises the chance of my expectations 
being realised—before any elevation of the shroud 
which now, for four years, has wrapped a beloved 
vision, can be looked for. A wretched fate is mine. 
Days all dim : nights only quiet in sleep. No faith, 
no joy, alltorpor and unrepose. No good to meet, 
nor good to do. 

“June Ist. A joy visited me one day, and in the 
next unaccountable darkness. When is this per- 
plexing net to resolve itself into a strengthening 
mantle? Are these perplexities to result in a 
greater confirmation and support of the true in my 
efforts ; or must I break through and leave them, 
associated as they have been with years of my life ? 
Trust troubled with doubt ! 

“ Read lately the essays of Emerson—a worthy 
thinker. The other day mentioned him to Pro- 
fessor Wilson, who proposed to read fhim, and Jsaid 
he fancied he was both better and worse than Car- 
lyle—higher and lower. Speaking of the French 
revolution, ‘brought Carlyle up again. The Pro- 
fessor objected to his incessant fault-finding with 
the appearances of men, even on their way to the 
guillotine. If one joked and was indifferent, or 
another was pale and his lip quivered, both alike, 
met the sarcastic criticism. ‘ I wonder,’ said he 
‘how Carlyle would look himself, roused of a 
morning, and no time allowed for shaving, put into 
a tumbril with five-and-twenty others, in the way 
of the wind, would he not look pale? I fancy he 
would afford a pretty remarkable description ? They 
were all so young too.’ He had cut his foot 
wading while fishing, and is a water drinker. Long 
may he drink it and wade init. The best moral 
philosophy is in the generous breath of his nostrils, 
in the beaming of his bright eye, in his ready 
word, and in his streaming hair. 

“ In Emerson I find many things that meet con- 
—_— formed, and feelings experienced by my- 
self. 

To this miscellaneous quotation we will here 

adda few more as specimens of the book :— 
_ “May 1846. A strange passage of time to me 
since last I wrote here: tearing down, disturb- 
ing} and exhausting; yet I am confirmed and 
strengthened. In one vital desire of my life all 
expectation is now baffled. Professional success, 
too, appears further from me than ever. Repose in 
mind, nevertheless ; but the body is affected. 
Much disappointment I have lately experienced, 
and some satisfactions, and much worthy sorrow, 
in which I at the end rejoice. 

“To-day conclude re-writing the first book of my 
poem, ‘ British Deed; or Trafalgar.’ Nearly two 

oks are-now composed. I am now painting the 
Triumph of Love. It must be a gay, brilliant, 
Poetic picture, or none at all . . .” 

“1847, June. Fixed and immovable now in 
mood of mind. Writing poem of Trafalgar. Hard 
I write, and hard I feel. Wonder at the trouble I 
st — some of my former memoranda, in 

spect to things now to me lifeless r 
dissipated wien, —s 

“July. Memorable to me is this past month—me- 
morable, but not to be recorded. The vision is 
Sone, dispelled utterly, Why was it ever formed ? 











Memory and{hope can ye answer. Time must yet 
smooth it all out, and show me a holier trust. 

“ Again, in regard to my works, suffer defeat— 
no reward, great loss. And my brother too, why 
can he not do what I want ? 

“ Portrait of Emerson nearly done during his 
stay here. My first impression of him was not 
what I expected it would have been. His ap- 
pearance is severe, and dry, and hard. But al- 
though he is guarded, and somewhat cold at times, 
intercourse shows him to be elevated, simple, kind, 
and truthful. 

“March 1848. Rain and chill—much troubled 
health—fettered means. Working on pictures, 
‘Hope passing over the Sky of Adversity.’ Hope 
is the gracious angel that abides with us last. 
‘ Marius and the Executioner ;’ ‘Queen Mary on the 
Scaffold’ also; and retouching finally ‘Time sur- 
prising {Love,’ and ‘ Children following Fortune.’ 
Months ago completed the fourth book of ‘ Trafal- 
gar,’ and offered it to some publishers. 

“ The idea of going abroad is forced} upon me. 
Must I, to endeavour to gain a living, break up and 
destroy years of long labour? Am I to go out upon 
the world, and give my time up to things totally 
away from all the bearing of my efforts, and the 
endeavours of my life? ‘Lose all my hopes, posi- 
tion, friends? [I act struggling against the 
thought; it is sore to think of, and much denied 
by my wishes and feelings; yet, what is to be 
done? ...” 

“In the end of a memorandum book is written 
in different kinds of pencil and ink, as if he had 
opened it once a year to inscribe'a single word :— 

“1844, Desolate, and very weary of suspense. 

1845. A gleam of sunshine this year; but again 
a storm, and a night of hail, of sleet, and a long 
chill. 

“1846. Silence, the sullen salve of suffering. 

“1847. A broken ray in turbid rain. 

“1848. Withering.” 

This is enough to make a man shed tears: it 
has affected us strongly, and we gladly pass to 
other matters. Scott's first picture exhibited in 
London, prophetically entitled, “The Hopes of 
Early Genius dispelled by Death,”{was in 1828, 
when herelates the following amusing anecdote :— 

“9d June. Sketching for some time in the 
National Gallery. I went to Turner’s one day 
lately, and was making a little memorandum of one 
of his pictures on the back of a card, when a ser- 
vant entered and said, ‘ Master don’t allow sketch- 
ing.’ Iwas somewhat surprised, as no one had 
been in the room, and the door shut. However, I 
hardly considered what I was doing to be sketch- 
ing, so I put in the line of the distance, which took 
two moments. Immediately in bounced a short 
stoutish individual, the genius loct himself. He 
said he was sorry I had not desisted, and I replied 
that what I had done was a mere trifle. He mut- 
tered something about memoranda and first prin- 
ciples, whereon I showed to him, and tore it up. 
He must have a peep-hole, and yet he is really a 
great painter.” 

In 1830 he mentions the “ very highest artistic 
praise” bestowed upon him by the Literary Gazette; 
and, we think, if we had seen more of him in Lon- 
don, he would have received more remunerating 
and stimulating encouragement than was possible 
in Edinburgh. Perhaps some Macenas might 
have arisen to support and cheer him. We now 
copy an example of his detached thoughts :— 

“Men, when numerously and closely compacted 
together, growing in constant contact, are like a bed 
of turnips too thickly sown, where one prevents 
the growth of the other, and all are alike stunted. 
The largest growths will be found on the outskirts, 
where a seed has fallen on the rough mould, separate 
from the rest. 

“ Every man who he lives in a principle, when 
he has the opportunity of enforcing it, becomes 
great. 





“ Big square-headed men are those who care 
most for their own interests, which are generally of 
a selfish kind: when endowed intellectually, they 
are the great men in politics or other spheres of 
exertion which combine action and _ reflection. 
Men of smaller, or of prominent and sloping fore 
heads, have more passion and impulse: they are 
usually the subjects of a principle or of a passion. 
If the former, they may be poets or painters, or the 
victims of self-sacrifice in any great form: this is 
their selfishness. If they are the subjects of the 
latter, i.e., passion and impulse, they form the dis- 
sipated classes. The square-headed men usually 
keep these tendencies in obedience to the laws of 
society, and manage to advance themselves, taking 
these laws as their standard. The one is the judg- 
ing, the other is the intuitively perceiving head. So 
far my phrenology goes. 

‘“‘ Why is wit mean? It is admired, and yet it is 
considered inferior. The witty man is not often 
able to think deeply. All this is the case, because 
wit is the contrary to direct thought. It consists 
in discovering resemblances, not in the ultimate 
meanings of things, but in their specialities or cover- 
ings, which are non-essentials. Wit is therefore 
very attractive to those who are blind to essentials, 
and by practice becomes their faculty. They are 
continually busying themselves about individualities 
and subordinate points. To the definition of wit, 
‘ That it is the finding of resemblances in things very 
different,’ might have been added, ‘dealing with 
inferior or subordinate meanings.’ 

“ The history of mind is analagous to that of the 
natural world; it presents its chronological varie- 
ties or strata. It has undergone successive forma- 
tions, violent displacements, and gradual changes.” 

“Every work or performance (of the voice in 
music for instance) may be considered in two ways. 
It may be considered by itself as an expression of 
nature,and asspiritually related; and comparatively, 
as it affects others by the compass and power dis- 
played. A voice not high, gracious, or good, in its 
spiritual expression, may have great extent of 
capacity. This is the case in regard to the singing 
of Jenny Lind. Her voice has great modulation 
and compass, but it is not in itself gracious, or re- 
lated to the transcendental good in nature. The 
lady who sang after her, a stouter, shorter woman, 
had a far more humanizing, heart-winning voice, 
without the same capacity.* It was moral or love- 
able in its nature. Neither of them had an intel- 
lectual or grand character. Lind’s voice belongs 
to the brilliant and capacious, having at the same 
time simplicity. Thus it has an advantage over 
most modern brilliant things in art or literature : 
they have capacity and brilliancy, but without sim- 
plicity. They end in artificiality, which she does 
not. But still, although her voice is pleasing, it is 
not that of a woman in idea—it is not either 
morally or sensually loveable, still less is it seraphic. 
It is a rare thing, showing great power highly 
cultivated ; it possesses the qualities demanded by 
the present day—finish and extent.” 

The following relates to an important epoch in 
the fine arts:— 

“The grand topic of 1842, in the artistic world, 
was the employment of painting in the New Houses 
of Parliament. Scott being one of the few artists 
in the country who had done anything in fresco, 
looked forward to this with much interest. In 
February he published his pamphlet, entitled 
‘ British, French, and German Painting: being a 
reference to the grounds which render the’proposed 
painting of the New Houses of Parliament impor- 
tant as a public measure.’ 

“In this pamphlet we find an able exposition of 
the characteristics and properties of the three 
schools, and a review of the English artists who 
have made the higher walks of art their study. 
The causes of the want of encouragement of our 


* Was this Alboni? 
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artists whose aims have been the highest, were par- 
tially pointed out—for unsupported thev have all 
been ; and even the designs of Flaxman, so much ad- 
mired over aJl Europe, and published in Rome, werea 
dead stock in the London market for years. The 
truth is, that the sphere of the arts in England is 
social life, and it is well that such is the case. 
The painter must take with him the sympathies of 
the day; he must aid thegentler virtues. High 
art, like epic poetry, has embodied itself in certain 
ages of the world, freely atid with energy, but tht 
English mind has never manifested itself in thae 
form. Our artists must address both sexes. Of 
the various branches of painting among us, that 
of landscape is the most sought after. Somehow or 
other, landscape scenery is now considered the 
most poetic of all things, not only in painting but 
in verse-making. Portrait or animal painters can 
appropriate to themselves Iago’s advice; and among 
those who aspire to depict human nature, they 
who limit themselves to familiar illustrations are 
most successful. Very extraordinary are the ‘limi- 
tations to be found among the latter ; one book or 
two of a popular kind will be often found to con- 
stitute their library, and over these wili their lives 
be spent. Whatever is intended to be popular, 
must be easily understood ; and the constant reiter- 
ation of the same subject and class of subjects, in- 
sures that at least. Another result of popularity is, 
that prettiness is substituted. for beauty and 
character. An amusing instance of this was related 
by an artist lately engaged on a series of Shaks- 
pere's female characters. On presenting his 
embodyment of Mrs. Page to the gentleman super- 
intending the work, it was objected that the face 
was too old. ‘ Why,’ said the artist, ‘ as it is I 
have made her very little older than her daughter.’ 
‘But,’ said the other, ‘ you must make her just as 
young and as handsome, if you can. We can put 
them at separate parts of the work. Who do you 
think wilt buy her, if she is not young and pretty »” 
A softening down of all peculiarity and emphasis 
has resulted from the exclusive desire to please, in- 
compatible with great efforts, and that in the works 
of even our men of genius the first in rank. Wilkie, 
whose perception of character and power in depict- 
ing it has never been surpassed, in his later years, 
in pictures of a large size, studied even his male 
characters from female models. The hands of 
Tippoo Saib dead in battle are ithe hands of awoman 
—+etudied, as those will recollect who saw his 
sketches, from the female model ; and’even the head 
of Palafox defending Saragossa, if we are not mis- 
taken, is studied from the female model so well 
known in his pictures. That Wilkie was not 
without his object in this is clear enough ; but 
he did not work on this principle in any of his best 
pictures, either those done in his earlier or later 
time—the Rent Day or the Knox administering the 
Sacrament. 

“These remarks may fitly introduce our notice of 
the next public appearance of David Scott—the 
exhibition of his large picture of Vasco de Gama, 
the discoverer of India, passing the Cape of Good 
Hope and there encountering the Spirit of the 
Storm.” 

There are many observations on this picture, 
and an etching in the volume. It is unquestion- 
ably an admirable and epic composition, and his 
brother sadly says :— 

“ The pictorial and poetic capability of the sub- 
ject was great, and fitted to his powers—the 
only rule of choice for him. So this intense 
labour of nearly two years—one of the greatest 
works of modern art—recoiledjupon its author with 
a sadly depressing effect.” 

The hero of the scene is wonderfully fine, and, 
of all the rest, we only object to the horror-struck 
figure with clasped hands in the centre fore- 

und, which fixes and distracts the eye from 

e gee object. To us, however, the “ Pro- 
cession of Unknown Powers,” is a more capti- 


vating production. We hardly know of anything 
to compare with, and certainly nothing to sure 
pass it in the dead or living circle of British art. 
There are faults in the drawing, both in the lower 
limbs of the Gazer upon these shadowy Powers, 
and in those especially of the third of them from 
the left; but the expression of the wrapt mortal 
is glorious, and the imagination lavished upon his 
vision worthy of the noblest conception of any 
poet or painter that ever lived. And we ma 
specifically mention here what readers will have 
gathered from our extracts, that Scott was a Poet 
as well as a Painter; and some of his effusions 
are given by his biographer with a confession 
that robs them of much of their interest—namely, 
that he has “found it necessary materially to 
alter them.’’—P., 311. 

We shall only add that Scott, proceeding on 
erroneous data, failed in his competition among 
the frescoes in Westminster Hall, and, in conclu- 
sion, copy another passage of his original no- 
tions :— 

“Strongly persuaded that the immediate con- 
tact of the human body with the natural substances 
about us must be influential in preserving it in a 
just and healthy state. The contact of the naked 
feet with the earth for instance. The beneficial 
effect of exercise may result from the increased 
radidity of respiration—the inhaling of an extraor- 
dinary quantity of airina pure state. If the atten- 
tion be concentrated on any subject of study, it 
represses the operation of the lungs; but the 
lungs should be fully inflated every inspiration. 
The application of water to the body, too, is impor- 
tant. After being wet in a shower of rain, we feel 
a certain sharpness of the senses very remarkable. 

“ Standing in the sun (not after exercise), and 
placing a sheet of white paper so that the shadow of 
the person so standing may fall upon it, a vaporous 
exhalation may be seen. It cannot be seen from 
the body itself, but its shadow may be seen on the 
paper.” 

The account of his death-bed and death are 
very affecting, and there is a great deal of various 
matter in the work which we have not even 
touched upon, which will amply repay the 
reader for its perusal and study. His unrewarded 
love—his residence in Rome—his notes on arts 
and artists, and his criticisms generally, supply 
food for much intellectual gratification. 





Mr. F. C. Lewis’s picture, Zhe Installation of His 
. Highness the Nawab Nazim of Bengal. 

WE have to correct an error which unfortunately 
appeared in our last issue regarding this picture, and 
which originated in the clumsiness of the “Rapin,” 
or attendant at Mr. Lewis’s studio. We find that 
we have reviewed another and preceding work of 
the artist, the present picture not being shown to 
us ; we consequently attributed those commendable 
tastes, and that cultivation of them to the prince 
whose “ Installation” was displayed upon the wall. 

We have now, therefore, to notice the fresh in- 
stance of the indefatigability and well-directed talent 
of this rising artist, in a work which he has just 
brought to England from His Highness of Bengal to 
Her Majesty the Queen. It represents the enthron- 
ing of that prince, which took place in November, 
1847, at his capital, Moorshedabad. The scene is a 
very striking one. The company, amounting to 
some 150 persons, are all native, with the exception 
of the British representative (Henry Torrens, Esq.). 
They are assembled in a magnificent marble hall, of 
circular form, some 70 feet high. The young prince, 
surrounded by his officers of state, is seated on his 
alabaster throne and receives the homage of rela- 
tives and dependants, and distributes to them gar- 
ments of silver and gold, indicative of his regard or 
their rank. itis whatis termed in art a “circular 
composition,” one we always consider to be of ditli- 
cult treatment, but which Mr. Lewis has accom- 





plished in a truly artist-like manner. His figures 


are seated, standing, and in action; amongst the 
latter are the numerous heralds, proclaiming the 
titles of the prince, and ushering the candidates for 
his notice, some of whom perform their prostrations 
on entrance. The picture is of colossal size, and 
embraces the coloured skylight of the domed and 
elaborate ceiling, and through which is shed (and 
with very admirable skill) a golden ray, or sunbeam, 
adroitly directed to the very brow of the royal oc. 


Y | cupant of the “Throne,” while the marble floor again 


reflects the rich draperies of the various groups and 
the Corinthian columns of the very chaste and mag. 
nificent apartment. 
The picture is now in progress of engraving, and 
the well-known reputation of Mr. Lewis, sen. (the 
Queen’s engraver), ensures to the prince and to the 
public a noble and imposing plate, and one, we pre- 
dict, which will greatly add to the reputation of the 
enterprising son, who is now, we learn, preparing to 
add the palm of Literature to the laurel of Art, by 
the publication of his extensive travels in the East, 
In concluding this notice of a very interesting 
work, we repeat our eulogiums on the fine taste of 
the young prince, who thus displays his regard for 
the Fine Arts. It is very cheering to learn that 
civilisation is making such rapid strides in our 
eastern possessions. The descendant of Suraj-o- 
Dowlah (of “ Black-hole ’”’ notoriety) dwelling in an 
English palace, and surrounded with the luxuries of 
literature and art, and the company of Englishmen 
of highly cultivated minds. To make the amende 
for our previous mistake, we desire it to be clearly 
understood that (erring in the title) we intended 
every syllable of our panegyric to be applied to the 
Prince of Bengal, who, we are assured from every 
Indian quarter, has pre-eminently deserved them. 
His noble palace on the banks of the Ganges, a 
hundred miles above Calcutta, must have an extra- 
ordinary effect in an eastern clime. 





Napoleon’s Eagle. Drawn by E. Landseer. En- 

graved by I. J. Ryall. Grundy. 
Haypon made a great sensation by his portrait of 
Napoleon himself, with his back to the spectator, and 
his countenance concealed by the turn of the head as 
he gazed across the wide ocean. It was an idea, 
probably suggested by the classic anecdote of the 
paintercovering a father’s grief so overwhelming, that 
its expression was unattainable by Art. The second 
version was nevertheless as original and as fine as 
the first; and Haydon was no borrower from the 
ancient authority. In like manner Edwin Landseer’s 
Eagle is a new and touching conception. The sun 
is rising in‘all his glory, but the bird which alone 
can look upon his dazzling beams is lowly and 
drooping upon the earth. What is it that thus 
causes it to droop in every feather, and contemplate 
with an air of inconsolable sadness the orb which 
would have called it to dare the blue Empyrean: 
It is the shadowy countenance of the dead Napoleon, 
unilluminated by the glowing light ; a poem of the 
pencil! No storied urn or animated bust could tell 
the tale with such marvellous sympathy. It is a most 
captivating production, and Mr. Ryall, by his ex- 
cellent engraving, has done justice to the feeling of 
the painter. 





ee 





BIOGRAPHY. 

Francis (Lord) Jeffrey died at his residence, 
Moray-place, Edinburgh, on the evening of Satur- 
day last, the 26th of January, On the preceding 
"Yuesday he was apparently well and discharging 
his duties asa Lord of Session; but in the eve 
ning he was seized with his mortal malady, bron- 
chitis, which no medical skill could arrest, and 
which carried him off at theend of four days. Lord 
Jeffrey played a most distinguished part on that 
Organ, which has arrived at so great a degree of 
public influence as to have been called “ the 
Fourth Estate” of these realms—THe PRsss- 
A native of the city, he was one of the brilliant 
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considerable number of other productions well worthy 
of approbation. One thing we noted for regret, viz., 
No. 260, an elaborated absurdity, called a design for 
a Cinque-cento Chimney-piece, by one of the masters. 
-——A School of Design has been opened at Cork, 
and our old and valued correspondent, Mr. Roche, 
president of the Institution, delivered an excellent 
address on the occasion. Mr. Willes is appointed 
master. 

Indicators for Ovens.—Amongst improvements 
in the construction and arrangement of apparatus 
for cooking, for heating, for evaporating fluids, &c., 
recently patented by Mr. T. Masters, and described 
and illustrated in “ The Patent Journal,” we find an 
improved indicator, applicable to ovens, so simple 
and so useful that no kitchen range hereafter will 
be complete without it. It consists of a glass tube, 
nearly a circle, hermetically sealed at one end, the 
other being connected with a metal tube contain- 
ing mercury, proceeding from the interior of the 
oven. In the glass tube the mercury rises by ex- 
pansion from heat, and the scale is graduated so as 
to indicate the proper temperature for each particu- 
lar purpose that may be required. The outer ring 
of the scale is marked after Zero, with preserves, 
gingerbread, rock, diet bread, Italian bread, pies, 
sweet biscuit, pound cake, sponge cakes, poultry, 
pastry, bread, biscuits, &c. &c. When the mercury 
expands to the baking point of either of the said 
compounds, the oven is fit to receive it; and the 
inner circle indicates the time the same temperature 
should be retained during its stay therein. 

Anna Maria Jones (soubriquet) the author of 
38 volumes of novels, but whose occupation, like 
Othello’s, is now gone, appeared last week before 
Sir Peter Laurie, to repudiate a pseudo Anna 
Maria Jones who had sought public compassion 
through the now common medium of a pdlice ap- 
peal. Her representation did credit to her feelings. 
She is the widow of the late Mr. Lowndes, the 
dramatic bookseller, and, though in straitened cir- 
cumstances, was not a claimant on public charity. 

Ornithology.—Mr. Wasey, of Portsmouth, in a 
letter to The Times, states, that near Andover, 
during the severe frost, he witnessed a magpie 
bearing off a full-grown red-wing, whose eyes it 
had pecked out, and would soon have killed, if 
it had not been disturbed. It is remarkable that 
so large a living prey should have been thus at- 
tacked, as if by a larger species of hawk, and his 

assailant a magpie. 








LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 





Blunt’s (Rey. J. J.) Four 8 before University, boards, 

Ss. 

—. Scientific Library; Humboldt’s Views of Nature, 
cloth’ 5s. 

Scientific Library; Hand Book of Games, cloth, 5s. 

Illustrated Library; Lodge’s Portraits, vol. 4, cloth, 








5s. 

———— Classical Library; Livy, vol. 3, cloth, 5s. 

Brodie’s (P. B.) Tax on Successions and Burthens on Land, 
&c., 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Cauldfield’s (J. B.) Mathematical and Physical Geography, 
12mo, cloth, 3s. 

Courtship and Wedlock, 3 vols, 17. 11s. 6d. 

Dod’s Parliamentary Companion, 1850, 32mo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 

Ellen Clayton, 3 vols. post 8vo, 17. lis. 6d. 

— = R. W.) Parochial Sketches in verse, 12mo, 
cloth, Os. 
Evelyn’s Diary and Correspondence, New Edition, vol. 1 

cleth, 10s. 6d. . ; i 
Fry’s (Rev. H. R.) System of Penal Discipline, 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
Glenny’s Hand Book to Flower Garden, lank cloth, 5s, 6d. 
Golden Manual, 12mo, cloth, 5s. 

Grey a rs Thoughts on Self-Culture, 2 vols. 8vo, 
loth, 16s. 
Green’s Juvenile Library, vol. 6, ls. 
——— S. School Library. vol. 4, Is. 
Holiday Library, vol. 6, ls. 
Holy Thoughts from our Old Writers, 5th Edition, 12mo, 
s cloth, “ 6d, 
eremy’s Analytical Digest of Cases, 1849, royal 8vo, 9s, 
Lady of the Bedchamber, by Mrs. A. Coonteed, 2 vols. post 


8vo, 2is. 
Lamb’s (C.) Letters, 12mo, cloth, 6s. 


Mahomet’s Life, by W. Irvine, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

Marryat’s Little Savage, New Edition, 2 vols. 12mo, cloth, 
10s. Od. 

Neale’s (Rev. E.) Life Book of a Labourer, New Edition, 
12mo. cloth, 5s. 

Passages from Life of Mrs. Margaret Maitland, 3 vols, 2nd 
Edition, 12. 11s. 6d 

Political Economy, from Ency. Met., post 8vo, cloth, 4s. 

oo vig Works, vol. 5; Conquest of Mexico, vol. 2, cloth, 
6s. 0d, 

Railway Travelling Map, England, &c., 4to, roan, 1/.11s. 6d. 
Rowcroft’s (C.) Evadne; or an Empire in its Fall, 3 vols. 
post 8vo, 1d. lis. 6d. 

Scenes in Civil War in Hungary, 2nd Edition, cloth, 7s. 6d- 
Scott’s (David) Memoirs, by W. B. Scott. 8vo, cloth, 10s 6d: 
Sketches of Cantabs, 2nd Edition, 18mo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 
Soane’s (G.) New Curiosities of Literature, 2 vols. 2nd Edi- 
tion, post 8vo, cloth, 12s. 

Tennyson’s Princess, New Edition, 12mo, cloth, 5s. 
Thompson’s (W.) Natural History, Ireland Birds, vol. 1, 
cloth, 16s, 

Valpy’s (Rev. F. E. J.) Virgilian Hours, square cloth, 6s. 
Wakefield’s Juvenile Travellers, 19th Edition, 12mo, cloth, 


's. Od. 
Webb’s (Mrs, J.B.) Martyrs of Carthage, 2 vols. 12mo, 
cloth, 12s. 
Williams’s (Rey. D.) Composition, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Winckelman’s History of Ancient Art, 8vo, cloth, 12s. 
Winslow’s (O.) Inner Life, 12mo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 
Wordsworth’s Works, vol. 4, cloth, 3s. 6d.; sewed, 2s, 6d. 
Year Book of Facts, 1850, 12mo, cloth, 5s. 





DENT’S TABLE FOR THE EQUATION OF TIME. 
[This table shows the time which a ciock or watch should 
indicate when the sun is on the meridian.]} 


1850 hm s. | 1850 .m. 6 
Feb 2. . . 1214 12 Feb. 6 . - 12 14 23°0 
3.6. e—M 78 7» « o— 14 26-4 
4. 6 om 14 13:7 8 . ~— 4 291 

5 6 6 oe — 14 187 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We learn from Sir T’, Macdougall Brisbane, that he is in no 
way connected with the family of the late M. Shedden; and 
consequently our correspondent, Mr. Shillinglaw was mis- 
taken in that fact as ‘stated in his notice of Mr. Shedden in 
our last Gazette. 

Egomet.—The hoods worn by clergymen depend upon the 
difference in the Universities. The hood lined with red is 
M.A., Oxford; and with white, B.A., of the same univer- 
sity. A Cambridge M.A., if non-regent, wears a silk hood 
entirely black, if regent, it is black, lined with white. 
The B.A, wears a black hood, lined with lambs’ wool. Our 
correspondent, however, may find ample information on 
the sabject in Ackerman’s quarto volume onthe University 
Costumes ; and when last at Oxford we noticed a neat little 
coloured roll of them in the print-shop windows. 

A Manufacturer, on the Exhibition for 1851, will be 
considered for our next Number. 

The same answer must be given to Mr. Holyoake. 

H. Williams.—We will get the paper, and see. 
thanks. 

Sylvanus Urban, redivivus.—Our ancient and esteemed 
contemporary, The Gentleman’s (not the Gent.’s) Maga- 
sine, has doffed its old gar:rents, and appears this month 
in quite anew and modern costume. It reminds us of the 
picture of a person of quality a hundred years ago, re- 
painted into a man of fashion more agreeable to our day; 
but what is better still, it seems to be renewed in youth, 

strength, aud vigour. 

H. R. L. has been received; but the absence of dates 
and authorities renders it impossible to dea! with his state- 
ments. We should be glad of something of this kind to 
guide us. 


Many 








ADVERTISEMENTS, 
UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 


COMPANY, Established by Act of Parliament in 1834—8, 
Waterlvo place, Pall-mall, London ; 97, George-street, Edinburgh ; 
12, St. Vincent-place, Glasgow ; 4, College-green, Dublin. 

LONDON BOARD. 
Chairman—CHARLES GRAHAM, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—CHARLES DOWNES, Esq. 

H. Blair Avarne, Esq. F. Chas, Maitland, Esq. 

E. L. Boyd, Esq., Resident William Railton, Esq. 

D. Q, Henriques, Esq. F. H, Thompson, Esq. 

J.G. Henriques, Esq. Thomas Thorby, Esq. 

Second Septennial Division of Pro fits among the Assured, 
The bonus added to policies from March, i834, to the 31st De 
cember, 1847, is as follows: ° 





Sum |Sum fadded to]Sumaddedto | 





Time Sum 
Assured. Assured. \Policy in 1841.|Policyin 1848 /P4vable at 
j Death. 
£5,000 |13 yrs. 10 moaths.| £683 6 8 |.g787 10 0 |€6170165 
5,000 |12 years 500 0 0 787 10 6 6287 100 
5,000 {10 years 300 0 0 787 10 Of| 6087100 
5,000 | 8 years 100 0 0 787 10 0} 5887 WO 
5,000 | 6 years ee ee 675 0 0 5675 00 
5,000 | 4 years 450 0 Of 5450 00 
5,000 | 2 years 225 0 0} 5225 00 








The premiums, nevertheless, are on the most moderate scale, and 
only one-half need be paid for the first five years when the insurance 


AND MEDIAVAL ART. 





COMMITTEE. 


President and Chairman. 


Vice-Presidents. 


THE EARL OF ENNISKILLEN. 

Ricut Hon. SuipNey HERBERT, M.P. 
Str Joun P. Borteav, Bart., F.R.S. 
Henny ‘Tomas Hope, Esq., M.P. 





THE DUKE OF NORTHUMBERLAND, F.R.S., F.S.A. 
THE Marquis OF NoRTHAMPTON, F.R.S., F.S.A. 
THe EARL OF JERSEY. 

‘THe EARL OF ELLESMERE, F.S.A. 

LorD ALBERT DENISON, M.P., K.C.H., F.S.A. 
Hon. Roserr Curzon, Jun. 

Hon. JAMEs TALBotr, M.R.I.A. 


J. Y. AKERMAN, Esq., Sec., S.A. 

SERIAH BOTFIELD, Esq., F.R.S., F.S.A. 
JOHN Bruce, Esq., Trea., S.A. 

Henry Cone, Esq. 

J. PaYNeE CoLuier, Esq., V.P.S.A. 
WiLuiaAM R. DRAKE, Esq., F.S.A. 
HENRY FARRER, Esq. 

Avucustus W. FRANKS, Esq., B.A. 

PETER LE NEVE FosTER, Esq., M.A., Treas., S.A. 
EDWARD HAILsTonNg, Esq., F.S.A. 

M. RoupeE Hawkins, Esq. 

Rev. JoseruH Hunter, F.S.A. 

H. Bowyer LANE, Esq. 

TIOLLINGWORTH MAGNIAC, Esq. 

C, Ocravius &. MorGAn, Esq., M.P., F.S.A., 
FREDERIC OuvRY, Esq., F.S.A. 

JAMEs ROBINSON PLANCHE, Esq., F.S.A. 
SAMUEL REDGRAVE, Esq. 

HENRY SHAW, Esq., F.S.A. 

EDWARD SMIRKE, Esq., F.S.A. 

C. Roacu Situ, Esq., F.S.A. 

Caprain W. H. Smytu, F.R.S., Dir. S.A. 
W. J. THoms, Esq., F.S.A. 

WILLIAM TITE, Esq., F.R.S., F,S.A., 

JOHN WEBB, Esq. 


ANCIENT AND MEDIA£VAL ART. 


selves. 


posed, shall, as far as possible, 


by entering into communication with t 


willing to offer for exhibition. 


tion should open early in March. 


street, Adelphi. 
By order of the Committee, 








is for life. Every information afforded on application te the Resi- 
dent Director, No. 8, Waterloo-place, Pall-mal!, London, 


——— 


EXHIBITION OF WORKS OF ANCIENT 


H.R.H. PRINCE ALBERT, K.G., F.R.S., F.S.A. 


Sir Puinie DE MALPas GREY-EGERTON, Bart., M.Y., F.B.S, 
THE Very Rev. THE DEAN OF WESTMINSTER, F.R.S, 


The above CommrtTEE has been formed for the 
purpose of organising an Exu1BiTion or Wonks oF 
The Society oF 
Arts having considered that such an Exhibition i 
not only likely to be interesting to the public, but 
also to be especially useful to Manufacturers (with 
reference tothe Exhibition of Works of Industry of 
all Nations to be held in the year 1851,) have placed 
a portion of their Rooms at the disposal of the Com- 
mittee, and have agreed to adopt the Exhibition 4 
part of that annually made by the Society, thereby 
taking all the expenses connected with it upon them- 
The Committee, regarding the Exhibition 
in the twofold character contemplated by the Society 
of Arts, have resolved that the objects of ancient and 
medieval art,of which the Exhibition is to be com 
be selected with 
reference to their beauty and the practical illustration 
which they are likely to afford of processes of manu- 
facture; and now beg to invite the possessors 
Works deemed suitable for such an exhibition to 
assist the Committee in their very ~ office, 

em, respect 
ing the nature of any objects which they may 


It is requested that all Works proposed for exhibi- 
tion be punctually sent to the Rooms of the Socrktt 
or Arts, John-street, Adelphi, on or before the 201 
oF Feskvary, it being imperative that the Exbibr 


Letters and Communications should be addressed 
to Auaustus W. Franks, Esq., Honorary po ol 
tary of the Committee, SocrETY oF ARTS, Jo! 


AUGUSTUS W. FRANKS, 
Hon, Sec. 











» BRS. 
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BRITISH INSTITUTION, Pall Mall.— 

The GALLERY for the EXHIBITION and SALE of the 

WORKS of pn i. is ss ae DAILY, from 
ill Fi A . Catalogue 1s. 

Ten till Five. mission 1s. Catalogue HiCOL, Secretary. 


WERNERIAN CLUB. 





T HE 


Patrons—The EARL of ELLESMERE and the MARQUIS 
of NORTHAMPION. 








The PUBLICATIONS for the SESSION 1849-1850 will 


consist 0} 

Vol. II. Part I. PLINY’S NATURAL HISTORY. 

Vol. 1. PartI. SWAMMERDAM'’S HISTORY of INSECTS. 

Part . WERNER’S MINERAL CHARACTERS. 

Part I. RAY’S MISCELLANY. mare 

Subscription, One Guinea per annum. Applications to be 
made, by letter, to Mz. HENRY WATKINS, 19, Dorset-street, 
Baker-street. F ms i. 

Vols. 1. and If. Pliay’s Natural History, may be had for 1/. 1s, 


HE PHARMACEUTICAL JOURNAL, FEB- 
RUARY 1. Edited by JACOB BELL. 

Contents :—The Protessional Character of the Pharmaceutical 
Chemist; Che Adul Cl Is; Prohibition of the 
Sale of Stills by Brokersjand others ; The Supply of Water to 
the Metropolis; The Sale of Poisons ; Supplementary Report of 
the Committee; East Indian Senna; Adulteration of Muriate 
of Morphia; Concentrated Tincture of Capsicum; Cinchona 
Calisaya (with a cut); Vegetable lvory Palm (with euts)}; The 
Diffusion of Liquids; ‘The Waters of the Metropolis ; The 
Well-Water at the Mint; Water supplied by the Hampstead 
Water Company ; Artesian Well on [slington Green; Robbery 
by means of Chloroform; Insanity from Chloroform, &c., &c. 

Tice 1s. Quarter-sheet extra. E 

Published by JouN CHURCHILL, Princesestreet, Leicester- 
square; Maclachlan and Stewart, Edinburgh; and Fannin and 
Co., Dublin. . 

Of whom may be hed, bound in cloth, gilt lettered, 
rice 








ce 12s. 6d. each, 
VOLUMES I. To VIII. of THe PHARMACEUTICAL JouRNAL 
ny Volume can be had separate. 
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LONDON ASSURANCE CORPORATION, 
ESTABLISHED BY ROYAL CHARTER IN THE REIGN 
OF KING GEORGE THE FIRST, FOR LIFE, FIRE, AND 
MARINE INSURANCES. 
Offices—7, Royal Exchange, Cornhill, and 10, Regent-street. 
The expenses of managing the Life Department are defrayed by 
the Corporation, and not taken from the enten Fund. 
Profits are added as @ Bonos to Policies. or paid in Cash, or ap- 
plied in abatement of the Annual Premiums. 
The Assured are exempt from all liability of Partnership. 
4 Low Fixed Rate without participation in Profits. 
Parties proceeding out of the limits of Europe are liberally 
HIRE INSURANC d 
NSURANCE on every description of property at 
rates, and MARINE INSURANCE at 1 be prtveel ov tga 
Prospectuses free on personal or written application. 
JOHN LAURENCE, Secretary. 





JOHN MORTLOCK’S CHINA and EARTH- 

ENWARE BUSINESS is CARRIED ON in OXFORD STREET 
only.—The premises are the most extensive in London, and contain 
an ample assortment of every description of goods of the first ma- 
aufacturers. A great variety of Dinner Services at four guineas 
each, cash.—250, Oxford Street, near Hyde Park. 





ED. J. DENT, by distinct appointments, Watch 

and Clock Maker to the Queen, H.R. H. Prince Albert, and 
HIM. the Emperor of Russia, having greatly increased his stock 
of WATCHES and CLOCKS, to meet the purchases made at this 
season of the year, most respectfully requests from the public an 
inspection of his various assortments. Ladies’ gold watches, with 
gold dials, and jewelled in four holes, 8 gs. each; gentlemen's ditto, 
enamel dials, 10 gs.: youth's silver watches, 4 gs.; substantialand 
tens A ee silver lever watches, jewelled in four holes, 6 gs.— 
£. J. DENT, 82, Strand ; 33, Cockspur Street; and 34, Royal 
Exchangé (Clock-Tower Area). 








RARE, CURIOUS, AND USEFUL BOOKS, IN FINE 
i CONDITION. 
UTTICK & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Literary 
Property, will Sell by Auction at their Great Room, 
191, Piccadilly, on Thursday, February 7, and two following 
‘ays, at one o’clock most punctually, a portion of the 
Library of a Gentleman deceased, comprising best editions 
of the works of Standard Authors, Theologians, Historians, 
Poets, and Dramatists, in elegant bindings; Architectural 
Works, Books of Prints, curious Historical Works, Books of 
Emblems and Symbols, a few MSS., &c.—Catalogues will 
be sent on application, 





On Monday, 
THE THIRD EDITION OF “ SOPHISMS OF 
FREE TRADE. By a BARRISTER. 
Corrected and Enlarged. 
In Foolscap ectavo, price 4s. 6d., cloth. 


SEELEyYs, Fleet-street, and Hanover-street, Hanover-square. 





NOW OUT. 
LEE, ILLUSTRATED BY PHIZ. “ LIFE, THE 
MIRKOR OF THE MILLION.” A new Weekly Famil 
Journal, Serious and Comic, with Numerous Engravings. No. I. 
will be published on Saturday, February 2. Price ‘I'wopence 
—Otfice, JOSEPH CLAYTON, 265, Strand, and 323, Piccadilly. 


THE GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE 
AND HISTORICAL REVIEW. 

The February number of this Magazine will exhibit several 
alterations in the arrangement and character of its contents, 
They have been adopted in order to make it, more than ever, 
a worthy organ and representative of Historical and Anti- 
quarian Literature. 

The February number will contain, among others, articles 
by J. Payne Collier, Esq., Peter Cunningham, Esq., John 
Bowyer Nichols, Esq., John Gough Nichols, Esq., Charles 
Roach Smith, Esy., J. G. Waller, he. and Thomas Wright, 
Esq. ; an Article on the intended Exhibition of Ancient and 
Medizval Art; with Reviews of Campbell’s Lives of the 
Judges, Hanna’s Life of Dr. Chalmers, the Histories of Ar- 
chitecture by Freeman and Poole, Worsaae’s Primeval An- 
tiquities, Merimee’s Pedro the Cruel, &c. &c., and Obituary : 
including Memoirs of the Earl of Carnarvon, Bishop Cole- 
ridge, Adm. Lord Colville, Sir Charles Forbes, Bart., Sir 
M. I. Brunel, Edw. Doubleday, Esq., Denis C. Moylan, 
Esq., Lieutenant Waghorn, John Barker, Esq., Ebenezer 
Elliott, and many others. Embellished with a copy of 
Hoefnagle's View of Windsor Castle in 1672, and Cuts of 
several Danish Antiquities. ‘ 

Published by J. B. Nichols and Son, Parliament-street ; 
and sold by all Booksellers. Price 2s 6d. 








In 12mo, cloth, price 5s. 6d. . 
I OGIC, OR THE ART OF THINKING; 
. being the Port-Royal-Logic. 
Translated from the French, with an Introduction, 
By Tnomas SPENCER BAYNgEs. 
Sutherland and Knox, Fdinburgh; 
Simpkin, Marshall and Company, London, 


SENIOR'S POLITICAL ECONOMY. — The 
Sixth Monthly Volume of the Octavo Edition of the ENcy- 
CLOPADIA METROPOLITANA, price 4s., cloth, contains POLI- 
TICAL ECONOMY, by N. W. SENIOR, Esq., late Professor 
of Political Economy in the University of Oxford. 

The previous Volumes are, 1. Coleridge on Method,2s; 2. 
Sir John Stoddart’s Universal Grammar, 5s; 3. Archbishop 
Whatelv’s Logic, 3s; 4 Archbishop Whately’s Rhetoric, 3s. 6d; 
5. Bishop Hind’s History of Early Christianity,6s. Volume 7 
will contain Archdeacon Hale’s History of the Jews, 2s 6d. 
J. J. Grittin and Co., London. K. Griffin and Co., Glasgow. 








PARKER'S EDUCATIONAL CATALOGUE, 
including the Books produced under the sanction of the 
Committee of Council on Education, and the Publications of 
the Committee of General Literature and Education, ap- 
pointed by the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
will be sent free of postage on application. 

West Strand, January, 1850. 





THE NILE.—ABOU SIMBEL.—The new 
Tableau, showing the interior of this Temple by. Torchlight, is 
added daily to the exhibition of the Grand Moving PANORAMA 
OF THE NILE, comprising the whole of the stupendous works of 
Antiquity, near the banks of this Sacred River. : 
Painted by WARREN, FAHEY, and BONOML, from studies made 
by the latter, during aresidence of many years in Egypt. 
“Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, daily, at 3 and 8 o'clock. Stalls, 3s. 
Pit, 2s.; Gallery, 1s. 





PHOTOGRAPHY ONGLASS. 
Now Ready, New Edition of 
PHOTOGENIC MANIPULATION. 
Part I, Price Is., by Post 1s. 4d. 
By Rospert J. BINGHAM. 2 
This work contains all the improvemeats and discoveries 
that have been recently made in this interesting art, together 
with a fall description of the method of producing negative 
pictures on Glas 





Pel - " . 

HENDRIE S PATENT PETROLINE SOAP 

_Has realized in practice all the promised beneficial effects on | 
excoriations and eruptive affections of the cuticle. ‘“ The COs. 

METIC PETROLINE SOAP,” for the habitual use of the toilet, is 
found to have an agreeable demulcent influence on the hands, and 
on the most delicate skin; or in the nursery, for infants. The‘ 

PETROLINE SHAVING SOAP” is peculiary bland and balsamic, 
allaying the irritation felt in the employment of the ordinary 

— composition. 

more detergent antiseptic, with additional petroleum, named 

« ~ an : 3 
re DISPENSARY SOAP,” is prepared tor inveterate cuticular affec- 

ions of long standing; and, from experience in several public | 
schools, where it has been employed in washing children’s heads, 
ithas proved an efficient specific for, and a complete protection 
against, the troublesome complaint known as ringworm. 

n ~ Dispensary Soap, being at a moderate price, isavailable for 
pir asses, and is used with great success in purifying linen after 
infectious diseases; indeed, the use of it may, in many eases of 
(yphus and other contagions, be considered a beneficial antidote. 

H. HENDRIE, 


PERFUMER TO HER MAJESTY, 
12 and 13, Tichborne Street, Regent's Quadrant. 








>. 
Part 11., Price Is., contains full instructions for practising 
the Daguerreoty pe. z 
George Knight and Sons, Foster lane, London ; of whom may 
be obtained all the apparatus and materials required in the 
Photogenic Art. Sole Agents for Voigtlander and Son’s 
Daguerreotype lenses. 





NOTICE! SECOND EDITION. 
Now Ready at all the Booksellers, 7s. 6d. bound, 
HE CIVIL WAR IN HUNGARY, 
in 1848-9; with the Personal Adventures of an Austrian 
Officer in the Army of the Ban of Croatia. 
APIER’S SOUTHERN AFRICA. 
2vols., small 8vo., with numerous Illustrations. 
‘THE NEW MILITARY NOVEL, “ COUNTRY 
QUARYERS.” By the COUNTESS of BLESSINGTON. 


3 volumes. 
W. SHOBERL, PUBLISHER, 20, Great Marlborough-street. 


Beoks REDUCED IN PRICE, IN 
_ consequence of the Publisher (Mr, TarT, Edinburgh,) 
Roving vetived from business :— 
BROWN’S (Dr. T.) LECTURES on ETHICS, with Preface by Dr. 
CHALMERS ; pes 8vo., reduced from &s 6d to 6s. 
BROWN’S PHILOSOPHY of the MIND, carefully corrected from 
the original MS. : Sixteenth Edition, beautifully printed ; with 
Life ot the Author by Dr. WELSH, Portrait, and Index; 4 
vols. Svo. (21. 3s.,) 11. 8s 
LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE of DAVID HUME. by J. H. 
BURTON, Esq. ; 2 vols. 8vo, (11. 5s) 15s. 
JAMIESON’S SCOTTISH DICTIONARY and SUPPLEMENT ; 
ee ged JOHN JOHNSTONE, Esq.; one large vol. 8vo. 
(ik. Is) 12s. 
The SPORTSMAN’'S LIBRARY, by JOHN MILLIS, Esq., (168.) 9s. 
TYTLER'S HISTORY OF SCOTLAND, Library Edition, (the 
Third,)7 vols. 8vo, (41. 48) 21. 128. 6d. 
A. & C, BLACK, tee SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co. 


ndon. 





PROGRESS OF SCIENCE, 
Now ready, price 5s. with a Portrait of Sir John Franklin. 
YEAR-BOOK OF FACTS IN SCIENCE AND 
ART for 1850: exhibiting the most important Discoveries 
and Improvements of [the Past Year in all Branches of Science 
and the Arts. By John Timbs, Editor of the Arcana of Science. 
Davip BoaveE, Fleet Street. 





M. GUIZOT’S NEW WORK. 
In a few OR’ post 8vo. cloth, 
(5 UIzoT’s HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH 
REVOLUTION of 1640. New Edition. With the Author's 
New Introductory Discourse, “ Why was the English Revolution 
ful?” T lated by William Hazlitt, Esq. 
DAVIDBOGUE, Fleet Street. 
The Introductory Discourse may be had separately, to complete 
former Editions. 








The February Number, Price Half-a-Crown, 
BENT LEY’S MISCELLANY Contains: 
THE LADDER OF GOLD. 

Aan English Story. 

By Ropert BELL. 

Author of ‘‘ Wayside Pictures through France, Belgium, and 

land.” 


0 
Book the Second :— 

Chapter 1.—1n which a hasty journey is begun and ended. 
Chapter II,—Which is deaicated to little Children. 
Chapter I1I.—In which two new figures pass over the stage. 
American Humour—How Simon My First Winter in the Woods 
Suggs “ Rawed Jack.” By of Canada, By 5. D. Huy- 

an Albaman. hue. 

The Unfrozen Spring. By Alfred « Cardinal Sins.” 

Crowquill. Literature of the Month.—The 

Bill Briskitt and Dolly Dipps. Cradle of the Twin Giants: 
A humorous, pathetic, and Life of Calvin : Lord Camp- 
true story. bell’s Chief Justices : Recol- 

Frederick Chopin. By Tar- lections of Sir Francis Chan - 
tini’s Familiar. trey : Lieut. Wyse’s Los 

“Old Times.” By Captain Gringos : The Poor Artist : 
Blue Anchor, R.N. Saint Leger, &c. 

Richard Raferty, Esq.; or the 
Irish Fortune-Hunter. By W. 
H. Maxwell, Esq., Author of 
** Stories of Waterloo,” &c. 

SOUVENIRS OF VERSAILLES, 8ST. CLOUD, NEUILLY, AND 

THE TUILERIES. THE GALERIE DE BOURBON. 
By AN Ex-HANGER-ON OF ROYALTY. 
RICHARD , BENTLEY, New Burlington-street. 


MENTOR LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
No, 2. Old Broad-street, London. 
President : His Grace the Duke of RUTLAND, K.G. 
Vice-Presidents, 
The Right Hoa. the Earl FITZ WILLIAM, F.R.S., F.S.A. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of CARNARVON. 
Trustees. 
The Right Honourable Lord Viscount Sydney, 
The Honourable Edward Mostyn Lioyd Mostyn, M.P, 
The Honourable John Henry ‘Thomas Manners Sutton. 
Sir William George Hylton Jolliffe, Bart., M.P., 

Chairman : JOHN DEAN PAUL, Esq., 217, Strand. 
Deputy Chairman: GEORGE BERKELEY HARRISON, Esq., 
24, Great Tower- street. 

This company is composed of two branches, the mutual or 
participating,and the proprietary or non-participating. 

In the Mutual branch the entire fund of premiums is accumu- 
lated for the exclusive benefit of the assured ; the whole »mount 
of profits being annually divided among the holders of policies on 
which seven or more yearly premiums have been paid. The 
sharebolders of the Company being entitled to no portion what- 
ever of the profits of this branch, the policy holders enjoy precisely 
the same advantages as in a mutual assurance society, with th+ 
additional security of a capital of £250,000, the whole of which 
has been subscribed for by a responsible and influential proprie- 





ry. 
Tn the Non-Participating branch the rates of premium are re- 
duced to the lowest possible scale consistent with the security ofthe 
establishment. They are also made payable in a variety of ways, 
in order to suit the circumstances and convenience of different 
classes of policy holders. 
In both branches effectual arrangements have been adopted for 
the protection and accommodation cf all classes of the as-ured. 
Full particulars stated in the Prospectuses. The usual commis- 
sion allowed to solicitors and agents. 

By order of the Board of Directors, 

LOUIS MORE, Manager. 

URE OF STAMMERING.—MR. HUNT 
begs to announce that he has returned to his London 
residence, No. 224, Regent Street, for the season. A Pro- 
spectus, containing Testimonials, &c., of Cures effected at 
diiferent periods during the last twenty-three years, will be 
sent, on application, as above, to any part of the kingdom, 
free of expense. ; ’ ‘ 
Mr. Hunt attends Pupils at Swanage, Dorset, during the 
months of July, August, and September. 
224, Regent Street, January 31, 1850, 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








RECENT POPULAR WORKS. 





1. 
4TH EDITN. LAYARD’S DISCO- 
VERIES at NINEVEH. Plates. 2 vols. 
8vo. 36s. 
2 


38D EDITY. CURZON S MONAS- 
TERIES of the LEVANT. Woodcuts. Post 
8vo, 15s, 
3. 


32D EDIT’. SIR FOWELL BUXTON'S 
MEMOIRS. Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


4. 
2NP EDITN. SIR CHARLES LYELL'S 
SECOND VISIT to the U. STATES. 2 
vols, Post 8vo. 18s, (next week.) 


5. 


2ND EDITN. ARCHDEACON WILBER- 
FORCE on HOLY BAPTISM. 8v0. 7s. 6d, 


6. 
2ND EDITN. DR. FORBES? 
SICIAN’S HOLIDAY. Plates. 
(Just Ready.) 


PH'Y- 
Post, 8vo. 


3kD EDITN. IRVINGS HISTORY OF 
COLUMBUS. Maps. 3 vols, 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


8. 
2ND EDITY. SOMERVILLE’S PHY- 
SICAL GEOGRAPHY. 2 vols. Feap. 8v0. 
12s, 
' 9. ; 
4TH EDITN. RUXTON’S ADVEN- 


TURES in MEXICO. Post 8vo. 6s. 


10. 


3kD EDITN. IRVINGS LIFE 
GOLDSMITH. Post 8vo. 6s. 


OF 


11. 


2ND. EDITN. PAGET'S HUNGARY and 
TRANSYLVANIA. 2 vols. 8v0. 24s. 


12, 
4TH EDITN. HERMANN MELVILLE’S 
MARQUESAS ISLANDERS. 2 vols. Post 
8vo. 12s, 
13. 
38D EDITN. CROKER’S BOSWELL’S 
JOHNSON. Portraits. 1 vol. 8vo. 18s. 


14. 


2ND EDITN. GLEIG’S LIFE of SIR 
THOMAS MUNLO. Post 8vo. 6s. 


15. 
2ND EDITN. THE PRAYER BOOK\ 
ILLUSTRATED. Medium 8vo0. 21s. Antique 


binding. 


16. 
2ND EDITN. MANTELL on the INVI- 
SIBLE WORLD. Plates. 1\6mo. 6s. 


17. 
82D EDITN. THE ARABIAN NIGHTS, 
ILLUSTRATED with 600 Woodeuts, 3 vols, | 
Post 8vo, 18s. | 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


NEW AND APPROVED 
COLLEGK AND SCHOOL BOOKS. 


I. 
Mr. C. D. YONGE’S NEW LATIN 
GRADUS ad PARNUSSUM. For the Use of 
Eton, Westminster, | King’s College, London; 
Winchester, Harrow, and d 
Charterhouse Schools ; 
Post 8vo, price 9s. bound. 


II. 
Mr. C. D. YONGE’S NEW ENG- 
LISH-GREEK LEXICON ; containing all the Greck Words 
used by Writers of Good Authority. Post 4to. One Guinea. 


111. 

Mr. A. RICH’S ILLUSTRATED 
COMPANION to the LATIN DICTIONARY and GREEK 
LEXICON. With about 2,000 Woodcuts from the 
Antique. Post 8vo. One Guinea. 


Iv. 

The Rev. J. E, RIDDLE’S copious 
and critical LATIN-ENGLISH LEXICON, founded on 
the German-Latin Dictionaries of Dr. William Freund. Post 
4to. 50s. Vv: 

The Rev. J. E. RIDDLE’S complete 
LATIN-ENGLISH & ENGLISH-LATIN;DICTIONARY, 
Svo. 31s. Gd. 


Separately 


an 
| Marlborough{ College. 


{The Latin-English Dictionary, 21s. 
‘The English-Latin Dictionary, 10s. 6d. 


vi, 
The Rev. J. E. RIDDLE’S YOUNG 
SCHOLAR’S LATIN-ENGLISH and ENGLISH-LATIN 
DICTIONARY. Square 12mo, 12s. 
{ The Latin-English Dictionary, 7s. 
Separately \ The English-Latin Dictionary, 5s, 6d. 


vil. 

The Rev. J. E. RIDDLE and the 
Rev. T. K. ARNOLD’S copious and crititical ENGLISH- 
LATIN LEXICON, founded on the German-Latin Dic- 
tionary of Dr. Charles Ernest Georges. 8vo. 25s. 


Vill. 

BRADLEY’S EUTROPIUS ; with 
Notes, Questions, and Voeabulary: greatly improved by the 
Rev. J.T. WHITE, M.A., Junior Upper Master of Christ’s 
Hospital, London. 12mo, 2s. Gd. 


Ix. 

The Rev. J. T. WHITE’S EDITION 
of XENOPHON’S ANABASIS, from the Text of SCHNEI- 
DER: with English Notes. 12mo.7s, 6d. 


Ks 

BALFOUR’S EDITION of XENO- 
PHON’S ANABASIS, from the Text of: HUTCHINSON : 
with English Notes, Questions, &c. Post 8vo. 8s. 6d, 


Xi. 

BARKERS LEMPRIERPS 
CLASSICAL DICTIONARY: revised, corrected, and im- 
proved by Dr. J. CAUVIN. 8vo. l2s. 


xIt. 

Mrs. SLATER’S SENTENTLE 
CHRONOLOGIC; or, Complete System of Chronology. 
12mo. 3s. 6d. 

{> CHART, to accompany the ‘Sententiz Chronologicee,’ 
corrected to the present time; 2 shects, coloured, 6s. ; 
mounted, 9s. 6d. 


XITI. 

Mr. THOMAS TATE’S EDITION 
of EUCLID’S ELEMENTS of GEOMETRY, Books I. to 
III.; with useful Theorems and Problems, as Geometrical 
Exercises. 12mo. 1s, 6d. 


The Rev. J. W. COLENSO’S ARITH- 


METIC. Designed for the use of Schools. New Edition. 
12mo, 4s, 6d,—KEY, by S, Manard, in the press. 


xv. 

The Rev. J. W. COLENSO’S ELE- 
MENTS of ALGEBRA, for the use of Schools. New 
Editions of Part I. 12mo. 4s. 6d., and part II. 6s. ; or, Com- 
plete in One Volume (for Teachers and University Students), 
Svo. 12s. Gd. XVI. sed 

KEITH’S TREATISE on the USE 
of the GLOBES, improved by Dr. ALFRED TAYLOR, 
Mr. LE MESURIER, and Prof. MIDDLETON. 12mo. 
Plates, &c. fis. §d.—KEY, 2s. 6d. 


XVII. 

Mr. EDWARD FARR’S SCHOOL 
and FAMILY HISTORY of ENGLAND, to the Eleventh 
Year of Queen Victoria. New Edition, improved. 12mo. ds. éd. 


*.* Messrs. Longman & Co’s ANNUAL 


SCHOOL CATALOGUE, corrected to January, 1850, contain- 
ing the full titles, sizes, and prices of about Three Hundred 
few and Approved College and School Books, is just pub- 
lished, and may be obtained gratis of all Booksellers, or will 
be forwarded, free of postage, on application to Messrs. Long- 
man and Co. 


London: Lonomay, Bows, GREEN, AND LONGNANS. 





Just published, in One magnificent Volume, impe- 
rial folio, price Sixteen Guineas, elegantly bound 
in antique calf. 


THE ILLUMINATED BOOKS 


OF THE 


MIDDLE AGES: 


A Series of Fac-similes from the most beautiful 
MSS. of the Middle Ages, printed in Colours 
and Gold, by OWEN JONES ; selected and de- 
scribed by H. NOEL HUMPHREYS. 


From the Times, Jan. 31, 1850. 

“The gorgeous folio now lying before us is 
illuminated by means of chromolithography, an 
art which would have excited the astonishment 
and admiration of the earlier printers, and which 
Mr. Owen Jones has carried to the greatest per- 
fection. We believe that the manufacturers of 
England and France are indebted to his Alhambra 
for many of their most beautiful patterns; and the 
illuminated books of the Saxons form an interes- 
ting contrast to the Moorish palaces of Grenada,” 





Works in Sluminated Printing. 


I, 

FRUITS from the GARDEN and the 
FIELD: A Series of Stanzas. By MARY ANNE BACON. 
With beautiful Illustrations of Fruit, designed and printed in 
colours by OWEN JONES. Imperial Svo. 31s, 6d. elegantly 
bound. 


Il. 
FLOWERS and their KINDRED 


THOUGHTS: A Series of Stanzas. By MARY ANNE 
BACON. With beautiful Lilustrations of Flowers, designed 
and printed in Colours by OWEN! JONES. New Edition 
Imperial 8vo- 51s. 6d. elegantly bound. 


Il, 
The FORM of SOLEMNISATION 


of MATRIMONY. From the Book of Common Prayer. Illu- 
minated, in the Missal Style, by OWEN JONES: and 
elegantly bound in white and gold. Square J8mo, 21s. 


IV. i 


The WORDS of the PREACHER, 
SON OF DAVID, KING of JERUSALEM. From the 
Holy Bible. Being the Twelve Chapters of the Book of Fe- 
clesiastes, elegantly illuminated, in the Missal Style, by 
OWEN JONES. Imperial 8vo. in very massive carve 
covers, 42s.; or handsomely bound in calf, 3)s. 6d, 


Vv. 
The SONG of SONGS, which is 
SOLOMON’S. From the Holy Scriptures. Being the Six 
hapters of the Book of the Songs of Solomon, richly illu- 
minated, in the Missal Style, by OWEN JONES. Ele 
gantly bound in relievo leather. Imperial 16mo. 2is. 


VI, 

GRAY’S ELEGY, written m 4 
COUNTRY CHURCHYARD. IWluminated, in the Missal 
Style, by OWEN JONES; and elegantly,bound in relievo 
leather. Imperial 8vo. 31s., 6d, 


The HISTORY of ART, by its 
MONUMENTS, from its Decline in the Fourth Century to 
its Restoration in the Sixteenth. ‘Translated from the French 





of SEROUX D’AGINCOURT, by OWEN JONES, Archi- 
(tect. In 4,335 Subjects, engraved on 328 Plates Vol. - 
| Architecture, 73 Plates; Vol. 11. Sculpture, 51 Plates; Vo. 
} III. Painting, 204 Plates. 3 vols, royal folio, #4 os- 


| London: Lonemax, Baowy, Gruey, and LoncMas® 
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MR. NEWBY'S 
NEW WORKS. 


Now ready at every Library. 


In 3 vols. 
COURTSHIP WEDLOCK, 


By the Author of ‘The Jilt,’? Cousin Geoffrey,” 
* Life of a Beauty,” &c, 
Il. 





In 8 vols. 
LADY BULWER LYTTON’S NEW NOVEL, 
THE PEER’S DAUGHTERS. 


“One of the most talented and remarkable productions of 
the day. Lady Bulwer Lytton has a vigorous imagination, a 
lively wit, superior power of eloquence, and skill in the pro- 
duction of dramatic effect.”—Bell’s New Weekly Messenger. 

“Men will hardly be able to comprehend its intensity— 
women may. It is a remarkable performance, and will attract 
universal notice.”—Literary Gazette. 

“We know of no novel of late years so intensely interesting 
as the ‘Peer’s Daughters.’”—New York Literary World. 


UR GUARDIAN. 
By the Author of ‘* My Sister Minnie,” &c. 
“Tt exhibits Mrs. Daniel’s wonted elegance of style and 
pathos.” —Spectator. . . 
“We must rank this production as one of the ‘upper form’ 
of its class.”—Atlas. 


Iv. 
Mr. G.P.R. JAMES’S NEW HISTORICAL WORK, 
In3vols. #1 1 


lls. 6d. 
DARK SCENES OF HISTORY. 


By the author of “‘ ‘The Woodman,” ‘ Darnley,” &c. 

“Tt must at once become a popular book; a book to be 
liked by the old and prized by the young; an excellent book 
to place in the hands of the young, because whilst it will 
serve to amuse them, it cannot fail to inspire them with a 
taste for the study of history, and that not merely of 
English history, but the history of every other country in 
Europe.”—Morning Herald. 


Beautifully illustrated, Price 5s, 
CHRISTMAS SHADOWS. 


A TALE OF THE DISTRESSED NEEDLEWOMEN. 
‘ “ Worthy of Dickens in his happiest moments.”—Gloucester 
tandard. 

“Tt carries with it an excellent. moral in favour of the 
working classes, and especially of females doomed to the 
starvation of the needle.”—Literary Gazette. 

VI. 
In 2 vols. 
LIFE’S SUNSHINE. 
A NOVEL, BY MISS H. M. RATHBONE, 
Vil. 
In 3 vols. 
ROUGH AND SMOOTH. 
By the Author of “‘ Recollections of a French Marchioness.” 
VIII. 


In 3 vols. 
THE UNCLE'S LEGACY. 
BY JOHN BERRY TORR, ESQ. 

“Mr. Torr’s pictures_of rural scenes are charming ; life-like 
as the farm-yards ot Moreland, but elevated and refined by 
an — a Journa’. 

,‘‘In all the pages there is an honest, cordial 
English morality.’—Court Journal. : F 

Ix. 


In 3 vols. 
THE GOLDEN CALF; 


Y OR, RAILWAY FRAUDS, 
“Not only have we Mr. Hudson and the Duke of Buckine- 
ham brought upon the stage, but also the Marquis of London- 
derry, Miss Burdett Coutts, and other individuals.”-~Times. 


NEW WORKS IN THE PRESS. 
In 3 vols. 8vo, Price £2 2s. 
THE HISTORY OF THE PAPAL 


STATES. 
BY JOHN MILEY, D.D. 
Author of ‘ Rome under Paganism and the Popes.” 


healthy, 


Il. 
In 2 vols. For the 29th. 
THE LADY OF THE 
BEDCHAMBER. 
A NOVEL, BY MRS, CRAWFORD, 
Ill. 
In 3 vols, 
KINGSCONNELL. 
A Novel by MRS, GORDON, author ef ‘The Fortunes 
of the Falconers.”” 


Iv. 
On the 15th of February. 
In 3 vols, 1 11s. 6d. 
THE FOREST AND THE 
FORTRESS. 
By the Author of “ The Ransom,” &c. 
v. 
In February, in 3 vols. 


THE NOMADES 


On Tuesdaywill be published, in Three Volumes, post 8vo. 


OF THE WEST; 


OR, ELLEN CLAYTON. 


A ROMANCE. 


BY S. DL. HUYGHUE. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 





LATTER-DAY 


EDITED 


No. L—THE P 


BY THOMAS 


PAMPHLETS. 


CARLYLE. 


This day is Published, Price One Shilliny, 


RESENT TIME. 


On the Ist of March will be published, No. 11.“ MODEL PRISONS.” 


LONDON: CHAPMAN & HALL, 186, STRAND. 








Now Ready, in 3 vols., post Svo. 
K,VADNE; or, an EMPIRE in its FALL. By 
CHARLES ROWCROFT, author of “ Tales of the Colonies; 
or, the Adventures of an Emigrant; “Fanny the Little Milliner; 
or, the Rich and the Poor.” ; 
. Tend W. Boone, 29, New Bond Street ; Oliver and Boyd, Edin- 
urgh. 





THE CASTLEREAGH LETTERS AND DISPATCHES 
PUBLISHED AT I. 16s., NOW REDUCED TO 1I, 8s. 
In Four handsome Volumes, octavo, bound in cloth, with Por- 
trait of Viscount Castlereagh, Second Marquess of London- 
derry, by Sir IT. Lawrence. Printed uniformly with the 
Wellington and Nelson Dispatches. ‘ “ 
MEMOIRS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 
- VISCOUNT CASTLEREAGH, Second Marquess of 
Londonderry. Edited by his BroTHer, Charles Vane, 
Marquess of Londonderry, G.C.B.. &c. 
Volumes [II. and IV. may be had separately, price 7s. each. 
“This valuable publication gives us a new Insight into his 
tory. We are always thankful to get State Papers at full 
lenzth. ‘They are the true lights ot history, and its best and 
surest materials.” —Atheneum. 
London: William Tegg and Co., 95, Queen-street, 

7 Doors from Cheapside. 





GOVER’S ORIGINAL AND ONLY REVISED EDITION, 
Now Ready, Complete,!Price 5s., Cloth, Lettered, with Ten 
, Maps and Plates on Steel, Finely Coloured, 

‘THE EARTH AND MAN; or, Comparative Physi- 

cal Geography. By Professor GUYOT. ‘Translated by 
Professors Felton and Agassiz. Vol. I. now published. @s., 
with 5 Maps. 
“This Edition is 
Berghaus and Karl 
Spectator. 


illustrated by 
other high 


revised and 
Ritter, and 


Maps from 
authorities.” 


“The Maps are highly useful illustrations.” —Literary Gazette. 





In a few days, Price 7s. 6d., Cloth, Lettered, 

COMPANION to the WORKS of HUMBOLDT 
and Mrs. SOMERVILLE’S GEOGRAPHY. Compiled from 
Berghaus, Karl Ritter. Elie Beaumont, Ami Boue, jSchouw, 
and other high authorities. 
THE HAND ATLAS of PHYSICAL GEOGRA- 
PHY. Comprising: 25 Maps ‘on Steel, engraved in the first 
manner, and finely coloured. By the Editor of the “ University 
Atlas of the Middle Ages,” “Compound Atlas,” “World at 
the Reformation.” 








Price 3s. 6d., Large Imperial, Cloth, Lettered, 

DR. VOGEL’S ILLUSTRATED PHYSICAL 
ATLAS of Nine Maps on Steel, full coloured. With 300 drawings 
of anirnals, plants, Wc., with descriptive Letter-press. Recom- 
mended by the Minister of Public Instruction, Berlin. 





SIR ARTHUR BOUVERIE. 


By the Author of Lady Granard’s Nieces.”? 


London: Edward Gover, Sen., Princes-street, Bedford-row ; 
Whittaker and Co, ; Simpkin and Co,; Ayllott and Jones. 





MR. MELVILL’S SERMONS—THE ONLY 
AUTHORIZED VOLUMES. 
Lately Published, in 8vo., price 10s. 6d. . 
SERMONS preached on PUBLIC OCCASIONS. 
By Henny MELVILL, B.D, c 
Principal of the East India College, and Chaplain to the 
Tower of London. 
Also, by the same Author, 
1. SERMONS on VARIOUS SUBJECTS, VOL I. ig 
Edition. 8vo. 10s6d. VOL. 11. Third Edition. 8vo, 10s 6d. 
2. SERMONS before the UNIVERSITY of CAMBRIDGE in 
1836, 1837, and 1839. New Edition. In3 Vols. 8vo. (sold sepa- 
rately), price Ss each. 
3. SERMONS on the less PROMINENT FACTS in SACRED 
STORY, In 2 Vols. §vo. 10s 6d each. 
RIVINGTONS, St. Paul's Church Yard, and Waterloo Place. 
ARNOLD AND PAUL’S HANDBOOKS OF GEO. 
GRAPHY AND HISTORY. 


In 12mo, price 4s. 6d. 
HANDBOOK of MEDIZAVAL GEOGRAPHY 


and HISTORY. Translated from the German of PuTz. By 
the Rev. R. B. PAUL, M.A., Vicar of St. Augustine's, Bristol. and 
late Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. 
RIVINGTONS,!St. Paul’s Church Yard, and Waterloo Place ; 
Of whom may be had, (lately published,) by the same Editors, 
The HANDBOOK of ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY and HISTORY, 
s. Gd. 
The HANDBOOK of MODERN GEOGRAPHY and HISTORY 


is nearly ready. 








NEW HISTORY OF MODERN EUROPE FOR 
SCHOOLS. 
In 12mo, price 6s. 6d. 
A HISTORY of EUROPE and her DEPENDEN- 
CIES during the last Four Centuries. For the Use of 
Young Persons and Schools. By the Author of a “ History of 
France.”’ 
Edited by the Rev. Joun SEDGWICK, M.A. 
Demy of Magdalen College, Oxford ; 
And One of the Masters in the Ordnance School, Carshalton. 
RIVINGTONS, St. Paul’s Church Yard, and Waterloo Place. 








This day is published, 
LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 
No. CCCCXIL., for February. Price 2s 6d; by post, 3s. 

CONTENTS. 

Goldsmith.—The Siege of Dunbeg; or, The Stratagems 
of War.—Agrippa D’Aubigne, and Madame de Maintenon. 
—Memoir of W. Collins, R.A. — The Green Hand—A 
“ Short” Yarn. Part VIII.—British Agriculture and Foreign 
Competition. No, II.—Appendix—Blackwood on the Agri- 
cultaral Question, and the Newspaper Press. 

The SECOND EDITION of No. CCCCXI. for January 
is published. 

William Blackwood and Sons, 45, George-street, Edin- 
burgh, and 37, Paternoster-row, London. 

Sold by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 








VALUABLE WORKS PUBLISHED BY CRADOCK AND CO,, 


48, PATERNOSTER-ROW, LONDON. 


By JOSEPH GUY, Sen., 
Late of the Royal Military College, Marlow. 

GUY’S SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. With 8 Maps, 20th 
Edition, royal 18mo, a 3s., red.—A KEY to the Pro- 
blems and Questions, New Edition, 1s 6d. 

GUY’S FIRST GEOGRAPHY. With Tutor’s Ques- 
tions at the bottom of each page. Illustrated with Six Maps. 
New and Enlarged Edition, 1s, boand. 

GUY’S ELEMENTS OF ASTRONOMY. 18 Plates. 
6th Edition. By EDWARD RIDDLE, Esq., Master of 
the Royal Naval School, Greenwich. 58, bound. 

GUY’S SCHOOL ARITHMETIC. 22nd Edition. 2s, 

A TUTOR’S KEY to the above. Price 4s 6d, bound. 

GUY’S FIRST ARITHMETIC. In Script Type, royal 
8vo, useful as a Ciphering-Book and an Arithmetic, 1s 3d, 
half-bound.—A KEY, 3d.. 

GUY’S COMPLETE TREATISE of BOOK-KEEP- 
ING. New Edition, royal 18mo, 1s, bound. 

GUY’S SCHOOL CIPHERING-BOOK. 10th Edition, 
Ato, on large post paper, 3s 6d, half-bound.—A KEY, 6d. 

GUY’S PARENT’S FIRST QUESTION-BOOK;; or, 
Mother’s Catechism of Useful Knowledge. With useful 
Cuts. New Edition, 9d, sewed; 1s, bound. 

GUY’S SCHOOL QUESTION-BOOK on ANCIENT 
and MODERN HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, GEOGRA- 
PHY, ASTRONOMY, -and all Miscell Subj 
With a Chart ot History. 9th Edition, 12mo, 4s 6d, roan. 

GUY’S NEW BRITISH EXPOSITOR, a Companion 
to his Spelling-Book. 13th Edition, 1s 6d, bound. 

GUY’S NEW BRITISH SPELLING-BOOK, with 
new Cats. 87th Edition, 12mo, 1s 6d, bound. 

GUY’S NEW BRITISH PRIMER. 64, half-bound. 

GUY’S NEW BRITISH READER, with Engravings, 
12th Edition, 3s 6d, roan, lettered. 

GUY’S FIRST ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 1s, bound, 

GUY’S FIRST ENGLISH EXERCISES. 1s, bound. 

GUY’S ELEMENTS of ANCIENT, MODERN, and 
BRITISH HISTORY. With Tutor’s Questions. New and 
enlarged Editions. 12mo, 3s 6d each vol, roan, lettered. 

*,* These three volumes contain lucid Histories of Greece, 
Rome, and the earlier periods of Ancient History. In Modern 
History, France, Spain, Germany, Russia, and all the other 
sovereign states of Europe, with China and America. .‘The 
Ancient History is now illustrated with a Map of the Ancient 
World, coloured. 

“Of all Mr. Joseph Guy’s standard productions, none has 
ae + we than his a ae on History. = the 

ncien! istory a t appeared, 
undergone a complete Tevision,”—-Weekly Chromoole. eed 

GUY’S CHART of UNIVERSAL HISTORY and BIO- 
GRAPHY, &c., on a Sheet, and appropriately coloured. 
6th Edition. Now sold for 48; oron a roller, or asa book, 8s. 

“We could say much more on Mr. Guy’s admirable school 
books, did time and space permit; but we have, perhaps, said 
enough to aftord our readers some idea of their value, and wi 


gly recommend them to all persons engaged in tuition.” — 
Weekly Chronicle. aia? - + 





JOHN JONES’S ENGLISH HISTORY, comprising 
the Roman, Saxon, Danish, and Norman periods. 
G. P. R. JAMES, Esq. 2 vols, illustrated titles, price 6s. 


“ Wherever the ‘Tales ofa Grandfather’ are read, these volumes 
should torm a portion of the juvenile library.”—Literary Gazette. 

“ Admirably adapted to the capacity of joune persons, this 
forms one of the best introductions to the History of England.” 
—Morning Herald. 

“A very interesting History of England, written in Mr 
James’s very agreeable style.”—Sun. . 





GUY’S SCHOOL ATLAS OF MODERN GEOGRA- 
PHY. 16 handsome 4to Maps, finely coloured, 5s. 

OSTELL’S GENERAL ATLAS. 32 Maps, royal 4to, 
and Index, 14s; coloured Outlines, 18s ; full coloured, 21s; 
or imperial for the Library, 1/ 11s 6d. 

RUSSELL’S MODERN SCHOOL ATLAS. 
Maps and Index, 10s; or coloured, 12s, half-bound. 

RUSSELL’S CLASSICAL ATLAS. 23 4to Maps, and 
Index, 10s; or coloured, 12s, half-bound. 

RUSSELL’S ATLAS OF ANCIENT and MODERN 


26 4to 


GEOGRAPHY COMBINED. Royal 4to, 53 Maps and | St Michael’s, Pimlico. 


Plans, coloured, with Indexes, 1/ 4s, half-bound. 


*s* The perfect accuracy and beauty of the above Atlases 
the great attention constantly 


respectable schools. 


APS and TABLES of CHRONOLOGY and GENEA- SE 


LOGY for READING MODERN HISTORY. 
Bishop of RIPON. With seven Maps of Europe, coloured 


t _paid to the introduction of ali H 
new discoveries, and the superior adaptation of the Maps for ; ° 
the purposes of teaching, have long secured them a place in all| herd and his Sheep.’ 





By JOSEPH GUY, Jun, 
Of Magdalen Hall, Oxford. 





SS 
Me 


J0 SEP H | 
| 


Rontal vittoria Salling Book 


PRICE ONE SHILLINC. 


~~ 
The Volume for inspection sent post free for 1s. 6d. 


*,* This is really a first book for young children: arranged upon 
a novel plan, and suited to the capacities of the dullest learners ; 
combining in its useful pages a PRIMER, SPELLING-Book, and 
READER, adapted to modern improvements, and suited to the grow- 
ing intelligence of the age. It is handsomely bound, and lettered 
in silver. 

GUY’S LEARNER’S POETIC TASK BOOK, being a 
choice Collection of Pieces chiefly from modern British Poets. 
Price 1s, bound and lettered. : 

“A more simple, and yet more desirable, book for learners we 
have not seen, tor it is a model of simplicity, a condensation of 
the sweetest thoughts and purest utterances of our great poetic 
geniuses.”—Critic, Oct. 1, 1849. 

JOSEPH GUY’S GEOGRAPHY FOR YOUNG CHIL- 
DREN ; written expressly for their use, and to prepare them 
for Guy’s First and Segond Geographies, Lllustrated with Six 

‘aps and Two Woodcuts; and interspersed with Tutor’s Ques - 
tions and Exercises on the Maps. Price 9d, bound ; or 6d, in 


cover. 

*,* This little work has had the sanction and commendation of 
several eminent Teachers, and is already in extensive use in Ladies’ 
and Gentlemen’s Schools. Many thousand copies were sold on its 
first publication, and it is believed that the Queen patronizes it in 
the Royal Nursery- 

GUY’S ENGLISH SCHOOL GRAMMAR. 12th Edition. 
1s 6d, red.—A KEY to the Grammar and Orthography, 2s, bound. 

GUY’S NEW EXERCISES IN ORTHOGRAPHY, with 
an Expositor, correcting the Spelling and explaining the Words, 
14th ition, 18mo; 1s, bound. 

GUY’S SYNTACTICAL EXERCISES, a Companion to his 
Grammar. A new Edition, now sold for Is, bound.—A KEY 
to ditto, 1s, bound. 

GUY’S OUTLINES TO WALKER’S THEMES and 
ESSAYS. Price 1s, half-bound. 

GUY’S NEW ARITHMETICAL PLAN; or, an Improved 
Method of\Teaching the First Four Rules of Arithmetic, Simple 
and Compound. To which a complete set of Arithmetical and 

iscell Tables are added. 9th Edition, royal 
18mo, 1s, bound.—A KEY to the same, Is. 





SCHOOL REGISTER OF STUDIES, &c. 

FERGUSON’S UNIVERSAL SCHOLASTIC RECORD ; 
or, Register of Studies and Conduct. For Six Months, price 6d, 
bound ; for Three months, 3d. 

This little Manual is the result of a most careful and practical 
examination of the plans pursued in England, Scotland, France, 
and America. 

BENTLEY’S BRITISH CLASS-BOOK, chiefly from Mo- 
dern Classical Authors, in Prose and Verse. New Edition, 
4s 6d, roan. 

CHAMBERLAIN’S YOUNG SCHOLAR’S NEW ENG- 
LISH DICTIONARY. 12mo, price 2s 6d, roan, lettered. 


DEVOTIONAL. 

THE TONGUE of TIME; or, the Language of a Church 
Clock. By WILLIAM HARRISON, A.M., late Incumbent of 
5th Edition, with Illustrations, finely 
printed by Whittingham. Price 3s 6d, extra gilt leaves. 
CONSECRATED THOUGHTS ; or, Notes from a Christian 
arp. By the same. New Edition, 2s 6d, gilt leaves. 
EXPOSITION of the 23np PSALM. Entitled, “The Shep- 








Price 3s, extra gilt leaves. 


edition, with Vignette Title. 
5 By the same. 


RMONS on the COMMANDMENTS 


By the} New Edition, uniform with the above works, 4s, bound. 


to show its divisions at different periods. 4to., 8s. 6d, half- | LONDON: CRADOCK AND CO., 48, PATERNOS- 


LONDON : Printed by WILLIAM FREELING » of No 


JERDAN 
in the county of Middlesexs.—Satuarday, February 2nd, 1850. 









TER-ROW. 


2 English Cookery; or, Practical Directions for Family 


Q Preserving, Pickling, 


12 Care of Domestic Animals; including Cows, 


16 Vegetable Exyuialegy . 


0 ‘Windsor, 


nay 


Series of Works on Domestic Animals. 
after Harvey 





Guide. With valuable Recipes. 2s. bound 
TH 








THE NEW LIBRARY OF USEFUL 
KNOWLEDGE. Price 6d. each. 


Flower Gardener’s Manual, for Shrubs and Flowers. 6d. 


Dinners. 6 


3 The Horse; its Habits, Diseases, and Mode of Treat: 


ment. 


4 Kitchen Gardener’s Manual; with a Monthly Diary. 6d. 
v 


The Mother’s Medical Adviser on_the 


as iseases and 
Management of Children 


With Recipes. 6d 


5 Australia, Van Dieman’s Land, and New Zealand. 6d. 
7 Domestic Brewing, and British Wine Making. 


6d. 
The Steam Engine familiarly described. With Cuts. 6d. 
vi Confectionery, and Bread 
Making. 6d. 


10 Every Sect of the Christian Religion described. 6d. 
11 Fruit Gardener's Manual, and 


Companion tor the 
_Hothouse, Greenhouse, and Conservatory. 6d. 
‘ 


Poultry, Rabbits, ‘Turkies, ;Pigeons, Bees, &c. 


13. Physiology of Health; or, the Functions of the 


Human Bodv described. 6d 


4 Geology ; a Concise Introduction toits Knowledge. 6d. 
5 


Farm and Garden ; aa Account of all Vegetables used 
at Table. 6d. 

a Familiar and Concise 

‘Treatise. 6d. 


17 Young Man’s Mentor, with Rules for his Conduct on 


Leaving School and Entrance into Life. 6d. 


18 Week in London; or, all its Sights Viewed in Seven 


Days. 6d 


9 Cotton from the Pod to the Factory; a History of 


the Cotton Factory to its present state of perfeo 
tion- 6 


0 China; its Early History and Present State. 6d. 
21 The Study 6t Botany for Young People; a popular 


‘Treatise. 6d. 


2 British Forest Trees. A Guide to our Woods and 


S . 
23 Canada, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Newfound 


land. 6d. 


24 Domestic Medicine; or, Family Medical Adviser. 6d. 
25 ‘The Art of Letter Writing Simplified by Precept and 


Example, with much useful Postal Information, &e. 


26 Excursions in the Vicinity ot London, within a Circ 


of Fifty Miles. A-Useful Guide tor Strangers. 6d. 


27° Mineralogy; a Familiar Lotroduction tothe Schnee 

28 Ilistory and Progress.ot Music on the Céntinent. 

29 History es in Enyland, Ireland, Scotland, and 
A 


Wales. 


30 The Watering and Sea-bathing Places of Kent, 


Sussex, Hampshire, and the Isle of Wight. » 6d. 


3 The Masical Guide for Singing and Pianotorte. 6d. 
32 Young Clerk’s Manual; or, Counting-House As 


sistant, embracing every information necessary for a 
Man of Business. 6a. 


33 The Wonders of Astronomy displayed in a popular 


Exposition of the Modern Discoveries in that mott 
Interesting Science. 6d. . 4 

Migratory Birds. A Guide to their Places of Resort, 
Natural History, Songs, &c., and the benefits com 
ferred by them. 6d. 


res 


5 Sports, Pastimes, and Customs of :London, Ancpat 


and Modern, with Illustrative Anecdotes, 


36 Biographical Memoirs of Louis Philippe, his early 


History to his Retreat at. Claremon 


t. 6d. 
37. Historicai- Sketch of the French Revolution of 1848. 
38 The Visitor's Hand-book to Richmond, Kew Gardens, 


and Hampton Court, witha Map. 6d. 


“1. 
39 Palestine; a History of the Holy Land from the Call 


ot Abraham to the present time. 6d. PI 2 
Eton, and Virginia Water: the Visitor's 
Hand-book, with a Catalogue of all the Pictures. 
India; its History, Ancient and Modern, Civil at 

Military, its Geography, Geology, Climate, &c. 


STANDARD WORKS FOR THE FARM. 
YOUATI’S NEW WORK on the PIG, completing his 
Fine Engravings 
y. Svo, price 6s. 6d,, cloth extra. a 

YOUATT’S COMPLETE GRAZIER; a Compendium 





of Husbandry. With 130 Engravings. 8th Edition, ea 
larged, and nearly re-written, containing upwards of 700 
pages. Svo, price 18s, cloth extra. 
SPOONER on the S 
Economy and Diseases. 
12mo, 2nc 
CL 


HEEP; its History, Structure, 
By agrarian ater, Harvey: 
1 edition, now sold tor 6s., cloth lettered. 
ATER'S FARRIERY and CATTLE DOCTOR. 


Revised edition, by EDWARD MAYHEW, V.S., Mem: 
ber of the Royal Veterinary College. 12mo, 6s each 


, USEFUL MANUALS,’ &. 
HOUSEKEEPER'S MANUAL in Cookery, Preser¥- 


’ 
ing, Confectionery, Brewing, Wine Making, &c. 2s. bound. 
THE F. 


FAMILY PHYSICIAN; or, Domestic Medical 


iF GARDENER’S MANUAL for the FLOWER, 


FRUIT, and KITCHEN GARDEN, CONSERVATORY 
and GREENHOUSE, &c. 2s. ho 
‘Tt 


und. " 
THE. BOTANISI’S MANUAL and WOODLAND 


COMPANION. 9s. bound, 


MANUAL of MUSIC; its History from the Earliest to 


By the same. A new and enlarged | the. Present ‘Times. With Guide to Singing, &c. 


2s. hound. 
GUIDE to the SIGHTS of LONDON and its, VICI 


NITY, with the Southern Watering Places, &c. 2s- bor 


(iE EARTH -and the HEAVENS; or, the Construc 


tion of the. Universe displayed. Price 2s., ‘cloth lettered. 
lk 


iE YOUTH’S MANUAL Of Moral ‘and Lite 


Study, Commercial Practice, and Epistolary Correspon® 
ence. Price 2s. 


{AL ee ee!) | 


. 300, Strand (atthe Office of D, M. AIRD, No. 340, Strand), and Published by him at the LITERARY GAZETTE OFFICE, No. 39, Strand, 
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